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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue language and concepts used in the social sciences are 
still so ambiguous that it is advisable to start this book 
with some definitions. A social survey is a process by 
which quantifative facts are collected about the social 
aspects of a community’s composition and activities. 
Like any other survey it is essentially a method of collect- 
ing facts; the limiting adjective “social” indicates that the 
information assembled describes the way people live as 
social beings, that is, as parts of a group which has an 
identity and function based on the common interests of 
its members. Such a group may be small or large, 
formal or informal; it may be the residents of a housing 
estate or all the citizens of a nation, the recipients of 
State old age pensions or the members of the middle 
class. 

Usually the facts sought are obtained by putting ques- 
tions directly to members of the group which is being 
studied; for example, in a survey of overcrowding in a 
particular town each householder would be asked how 
many rooms there are in his dwelling and how many 
people there are in his family to occupy these rooms. 
From the answers, and this is a second feature of most 
social surveys, there would emerge findings which, almost 
invariably, can be expressed quantitatively. Thus, the 
facts about overcrowding would be presented in figures 
showing the proportion of households living at various 


rates of persons per room. 
I 
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There is a third characteristic common to most social 
surveys: they are usually utilitarian. Occasionally sur- 4 
veys originate in an abstract desire for more knowledge 
about the structure and workings of society; more fre- 


quently, however, they are carried out as an indispensable | 
first step in measuring the dimensions of a social problem, | 


ascertaining its causes, and then deciding upon remedial 
action. Thus, we have surveys of poverty, ofovercrowd- 
ing, of race conflict, juvenile delinquency, sickness, 
industrial strife, gambling, malnutrition, loneliness in 
old age, the spread of illiteracy and the decay of volun- 
tary associations. There are, however, growing signs 
that social surveys may some day be used in helping the 
community to prevent social ill-health. For example, 
Britain plans to build a dozen new cities in the near 
future; it should be possible by the use of surveys to ascer- 
tain beforehand the social conditions most likely to help 
the inhabitants of these towns to lead well balanced 
and happy lives; surveys could be carried out to deter- 
mine in what ways urban life is more satisfying or less 
satisfying as certain conditions change—e.g. the growth 
of total population, the mixing of social classes, the 
expansion of employment opportunities for married 
women. This, however, is to anticipate the future; so 
far most surveys have been concerned with curing | 
obviously pathological social conditions. 

Social surveys are a comparatively recent invention; 
they were first used in the final years of the 19th century 
and many of the pioneers who evolved our present 
techniques are still alive. Since there was no shortage 
of social problems in the years preceding Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee and since there is nothing 
intrinsically difficult in the techniques of the social 
survey it is reasonable to assume that its discovery 
and use had to await the emergence of a particular 
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combination of social, economic and political conditions. 
` In addition to the presence of a social problem, e.g. 
widespread starvation, it was necessary that those who 
wielded political and economic power should believe that 
misery and poverty were to be deplored. This is the 
view of most people today, but not until well on in the 
19th century did the middle classes abandon the Evan- 
gelical doctrines that the poverty of the masses was of 
divine intention, that worldly matters should be of slight 
importance to those whose eyes were fixed steadfastly on 
the dichotomy of terror and bliss in the eternity of the 
after life, and that in avoiding the former and earning the 
latter the poor were, indeed, at a considerable advantage 
since they lacked the means to indulge in sin. 

But it was not sufficient that mass poverty should come 
to be regarded as an evil. Action had still to wait on a 
general acceptance of the idea that it was a remediable 
evil. The fathers of economic science, and particularly 
its popularisers, taught from a variety of theoretical start- 
ing points, that in the long run the standard of living of 
the working class could not be raised above the barest 
subsistence level. Until this defeatism was abandoned in 
the second half of the 19th century there was little point 
in collecting facts about the incidence of poverty; it 
could be no more than a masochistic exercise. 

One further development was necessary before the 
scene was ready for the entry of social surveys—a quanti- 
tative approach to the problems of life. Until com- 
paratively recently the typical unit of human government 
was small and static. In such communities social policy 
could be based quite safely on a mixture of metaphysical 
abstractions about the nature of man, traditional prac- 
tices, and direct neighbourly contact. Even as late 
as 1801, there were, apart from London, only eight towns 
in Great Britain with populations of over 50,000. Under 
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such circumstances Mr. Gradgrind and the Royal Statis- 
tical Society were inconceivable. By the middle of the 
century, however, half the nation was huddled together 
in teeming and formless masses; and the difficulties of 
mass living and mass production had outgrown the 
generalisations of Plato and Rousseau, the strictures of 
Elizabethan economic legislation and the unconsidered 
charity ofa privileged gentry. By then the technicians of 
the Industrial Revolution, the owners of mechanised fac- 
tories and the administrators of the new towns had begun 
to think in quantities and to base their actions on num- 
bers. Whether they were dealing with balance sheets 
or with “mischievous agitators” they had learned to check 
their own feelings “by examining statistical facts as to the 
numerical proportion, the income, the hours of work and 
the death rate from disease, of the various classes and 
races” who constituted their markets or their wards. 
The Government’s annual Statistical Abstract was 
launched in 1856 and by 1870 accountancy had been 
added to the list of professional occupations when the 
Institute of Accountants was formed in London. , 
The invention of the social survey had to await the 
emergence of all these conditions—a readiness to promote 
the material welfare of all members of society, an outlook 
which regarded social affairs as being susceptible to 
human control, and a relatively widespread skill in the 
quantitative assessment of social cause and effect. 


CHAPTER II 


PORTRAIT OF A SURVEY 


One way of explaining the nature and purposes of social 


surveys is to describe in detail the planning and execution 
of a specific enquiry. This chapter therefore is devoted 
to an account’ of the survey of working and living condi- 
tions in Birmingham carried out in 1937 and 1938 by the 
Bournville Village Trust. 

The history of Birmingham during the 19th century is 
in many ways an epitome of the social changes wrought 
by the Industrial Revolution throughout the cities 
of Great Britain. At the Census of 1801 Birmingham’s 
population was a mere 73,000; by modern standards its 
dimensions were those of a placid ‘county centre such as 


- Worcester. It was, however, already growing rapidly. 


The city lacked a charter (and the accompanying restric- 
tions), and had long attracted the enterprising free- 
lance craftsman. On all sides were to be found one- 
man workshops and small forges producing nails, firearms, 
jewellery, brass and copperware, keys, pumps, steam 
engines. As industry everywhere shifted its power base 
from water to coal and its tool material from wood to 
iron, Birmingham, with both coal and iron at its doorsteps, 
added to the diversity and prosperity of its trades. The 
population multiplied. By 1831 it had grown to 146,000 
—a doubling in thirty years. This, however, was but a 


1. As reported in When We Build Again, Allen and Unwin, London, 
1941. 
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beginning; between 1831 and the end of the century the 
city grew at a rate which, on the average, added nearly 
100,000 to the population every ten years. Admittedly 
during these years Birmingham’s boundaries had expand- 
ed a little, but even after allowance has been made for 
this we can express the change by saying that in IQOI 
seven people were living and working in the space 
occupied by one person in 1801. The significance 
of these figures was made clear when in 1913 the City 
Council decided to “investigate the present housing 
conditions of the poor.” 

At that time the population of Birmingham was ap- 
proximately 860,000 and the total number of dwellings 
roughly 175,000. The Committee reported that 50,000 
of these houses were structurally unfit for human habita- 
tion. “Some 200,000 people were housed in 43,366 
dwellings of the back-to-back type . . . 42,020 houses 
had no separate water supply, no sinks and no drains, 
and 58,028 houses had no separate water closets, the 
closets being communal and exposed in courts.” Most 
of these dwellings were concentrated in the seven Central 
Wards and had been built in the first half of the 
tgth century; many of the hovels were already almost one 
hundred years old by 1913. 

Besides being dilapidated and unsanitary, Birming- 
ham’s slums were also frequently overcrowded. When 
originally built they had been intended for the use of a 
single family, and generally consisted of only three rooms. 
The enquiry showed that many “were being sublet to 
two and even three separate families,” 

The Central Wards had one other distinction, They 
were not a uniform expanse of decaying working class 
homes. “Scattered among the dwelling houses, and 
often almost entirely hemming them in from the outside 
world, were numerous factories, workshops and ware- 
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houses... . . These were of every size and type, rang- 
ing from large factories to single rooms in the dwelling 
houses themselves, let off as workshops to sub-contractors 
in the small metal-ware trades. Sometimes dwelling 
houses and workshops were not even structurally 
separate, and in many a court the huddled buildings, 
half-dwelling house, half-factory, sprawled in squalor.” 

The Central Wards, however, were not the whole of i 
Birmingham. Surrounding this core of approximately 
250,000 slum dwellers there was another series of wards 
generally described as the Middle Ring. Here in 1913 
were to be found 400,000 people housed for the most part 
in dwellings built by the speculative builder in the second 
half of the 19th century. The pressure on space was not 
as crushing as in the Central Wards; there were occasional 
open spaces; the houses, strung together in straight, grim 
terraces at least had sinks with running water and each 
had its own lavatory. The wage-earners living in the 
Middle Ring, however, were still dependent for work on 
the factories of the Central Wards and the long rows of 
villas merely represented a new sort of chaos where every 
day of the week hundreds of thousands of workers 
scrambled into the Central Wards in the early morning 
and then scrambled out again at night. 

The remaining 210,000 citizens of Birmingham lived 
in the Outer Ring. For the most part this was made up 
of adjacent townships which had been swallowed up 
by the city in its great expansion of 1911. Here alone 
was there to be found spaciousness, fresh air and reason- 
able housing conditions. To the 1913 Commissioners 
there seemed no problems here and their report 
focussed naturally enough on improving the lot of the 
quarter of a million slum dwellers in the centre of the 
city. 

The outbreak of war in 1914, however, meant that al 
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plans and recommendations had to be shelved. For the 
next four years Birmingham was the hub of Britain’s 
armaments and munitions output. All house building 
was suspended and meanwhile thousands of migrants 
moved into the city. The Census of 1921 recorded a 
population of g2o,ooo—or 80,000 more than in IQII. 

The report of the prewar Committee, however, was 
not forgotten. With peace Birmingham started on a 
building boom which led the country. Between 1920 
and 1938, 94,000 houses were built (half by the municipal 
authorities, half by private enterprise). In 1938 Bir- 
mingham could boast that one-third of its population 
lived in houses built within the preceding eighteen years. 
At the same time the rate of population growth had 
slackened and whereas in 1913 the average number of 
people per dwelling was 4.9, by 1938 it had fallen 
to 3.6. 

A superficial examination of the record would have 
suggested that the evils of 1913 must surely have dis- 
appeared, that Birmingham had shaken off its foul 
inheritance from the 19th century and had built a cleaner 
and saner community. 

There were, however, grounds for doubt. In 1935 
when the Birmingham Medical Officer of Health carried 
out the Overcrowding Survey required by the 1935 
Housing Act he found that the slums of 1913 were still 
standing practically untouched and were still over- 
crowded. People were still living in 39,000 back-to-back 
houses, in 52,000 houses which had no water closets and 
14,000 which had no internal water supply. The dilap- 
idated small workshops and ramshackle warehouses 
were intact and the centre of the city was still a jungle of 
crowded houses, factories and business premises. 

Nor was this the only disappointment. The task of 


moving around Birmingham had become exhausting 
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and nerve racking. Each morning thousands of sheds 
and garages unleashed an avalanche of heavily loaded 
trains, buses, trams, motor bicycles, automobiles and 
bicycles to fight their way into and across the city centre. 
To anyone with an historical eye the results were 
ludicrous. The buses and trams barely averaged the 
speed of a trotting cart horse, while, on occasion, the 
automobile capable of 80 miles an hour could be outpaced 
by a brisk middle aged pedestrian. It was not surprising 
that twenty-five years after the 1913 report and after an 
investment of over a hundred million pounds the people 
of Birmingham were still preoccupied with housing 
problems and still arguing about possible solutions. 

It was at this point that the Bournville Village Trust 
decided that a social survey was necessary. The Trust 
had been founded in 1g00 and was itself the product 
of one attempt to improve Birmingham housing condi- 
tions. In 1879 George Cadbury had decided to move his 
chocolate and cocoa factory away from the centre of the 
city. He selected a site beside the River Bourn, but 
within the city’s boundaries, and from 1893 to 1899 he 
bought the land on which Bournville now stands. His 
purpose was to create a community of cheap but good 
houses near the factory but not tied to it. By 1900 the 
village covered an estate of 330 acres containing 
800 houses; each had its own garden and the houses were 
built in pairs or small groups. At that point he created 
the Bournville Village Trust in which he vested the 
ownership and management of the village. The objects 
of the Trust included “the amelioration of the conditions 
of the working class and labouring population in and 
around Birmingham and elsewhere in Great Britain.” 

It was in virtue of this responsibility that the Trust in 
the 1930’s turned to consider the problems of the larger 
community of which it formed a part. 
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It started by posing three questions:— 


a. ‘ What are the present housing conditions of the 
city? 

b. What has been the effect of the policy of suburban 
development pursued with such energy since 1919? 

c. What indications are there of the lines along which 
the future local policy should be directed, as 
indicated by the logic of ascertained facts? ” 


To a limited extent some of these questions could be 
answered by available information, but the gaps were 
so large that clearly some sort of fact-finding census was 
necessary. It was decided to collect this information by 
direct interview with the inhabitants of Birmingham. 
This decision immediately raised two queries—who should 
be interviewed, and what questions should they be asked. 

The “who” query was settled by deciding, first that the 
survey should be limited to working class Birmingham and 
secondly that only a sample of all working class families 
should ‘be interviewed. The first decision meant that 
information would be obtained bearing not on the total 
1,048,000 inhabitants, but on the 901,300 working class 
people in Birmingham. This 86% of the total could be 
identified comparatively easily since in 1935 the Medical 
Officer of Health had prepared for the Overcrowding 
Survey a list of all working class dwellings in the city; to 
this list were added those which had been built since 1935- 

In all, there were 250,000 working class households in 
Birmingham in 1937. To have collected information 
from every one of them would have required an enormous 
staff of interviewers and would have taken a great many 
years. It was therefore decided to interview every 
thirty-fifth family on the list and to use the results from 
this sample of 7,161 households as a reliable picture of 
the whole 250,000. 
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There are excellent grounds in the mathematics of 
probability to justify this procedure. The layman, 
however, is likely to find more reassurance about sampling 
in this demonstration from real life. In 1936 Secbohm 
Rowntree in carrying out a survey of York interviewed 
every one of the 16,362 working class families in that city. 
Afterwards he took samples from this total to see what 
differences would have emerged in his findings if he had 
interviewed only a sample. 

All the completed forms were first arranged in street 
order; and then various samples were selected, e.g., a 
sample made up of every tenth household, every thirtieth 
household, every fiftieth. The figures obtained from 
these samples were very similar to those obtained from 
the whole 16,362 forms. The following example is 
typical; it deals with the proportion of working class 
persons in various income groups. 


SAMPLE SURVEYS. 


Income class. pe ao z Š z 

rin 10. | r in go. | r in 50. 

% % % % 

AB 31.1 30.9 30.1 31.7 

G 18.9 17.9 20.3 18.2 

D 13.9 13.7 15.0 12.3 

E 36.1 37-7 34-6 37:8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total families. 16,362 1,636 545 327 


1. It is very unlikely that the results obtained from a sample 
will be exactly the same as those obtained by interviewing the whole 
population. However, one great merit of I random sampling 
—the procedure described here—is that it is possible to state Precisely 
the chances that the sample results hold true of the total population; 


z 
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Thus far, then, the Bournville Village Trust had decided 
who to interview. The next problem was what questions 
should be put to them. These emerged for the most part 
from the original terms of reference. 

The first reference was: “What are the present housing 
conditions of the city?” From this it followed that each 
householder should be asked for the composition of his 
family and the accommodation it occupied. 

The second reference was: “What has been the effect 
of the policy of suburban development?” This could 
have opened up a very wide range of questions, but, in 
fact, the Trust limited itself to two main topics—the 
effect on the journey to work and the effect on children’s 
leisure activities. It was therefore decided to record for 
every wage-earner in the 7,161 families his or her 
occupation, the name and address of the employer, the 
distance between home and work place, the time spent 
getting to work each day, the form of transport used and 

` the weekly cost of fares to work. As far as the children 
were concerned it seemed essential to find out the type of 
place where they spent their leisure and, if it was outside 
the home, the distance they had to travel. 

All these points were assembled and put together on a 
questionnaire. In its final form this consisted of two 
pages for the recording of answers dealing with family 
size, housing accommodation, rents, work place, trans- 


the sampling error—as it is called—can be expressed within quite 
clear limits. If, for example, we have found from a sample 
of 1,000 households that 20% of dwellings are without a garden 
then we can say that the chances are 2 to 1 that asurvey of the total 
population would reveal a figure somewhere between 18.7% 
and 21.3%. For an account of the mathematics behind this cf. 
F. Yates, Sampling Methods for Censuses and Surveys, Charles Griffin 
& Co., London, 1949. It should be remembered that all results 
based on samples should be considered as being valid within certain 
limits and should in fact be expressed as x% plus or minus y%. 
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portation to work, and leisure activities of children. 
This was supplemented by a card containing possible 
reasons determining choice of living quarters and on this 
card informants were to record the reasons which had 
affected them. 

The next problem was to assemble a team of people 
to do the interviewing. Most of these were women, 
some were social workers and others were professional 
interviewers who made their living by working on such 
surveys all the year round. The interviewers were 
brought together at the central office where they received 
detailed instructions as to how the work was to be done. 
When these instructions were completely mastered then 
each interviewer went off armed with a list of names and 
addresses of the people she was to interview and with a 
supply of questionnaires. Twice a weck she brought her 
completed forms into the office where they were checked 
for omissions or apparent anomalies. Supervisors called 
back on a sample of informants to ensure that the 
interviewers’ work was reliable. 

Thorough interviewing is a slow job—the best workers 
were not able to interview more than twelve householders 
a day—and therefore, although field work started in 
September, 1937, it was not completed until August, 1938. 
This span, however, had considerable advantages in 
that it enabled the survey to record travel and leisure 
behaviour at all seasons of the year and under varying 
weather conditions. When all the 7,161 selected 
working class householders had been questioned, it was 
then possible to turn the replies into figures and tables. 
Some of the findings are given here to illustrate how 
questions lead to facts and facts lead to “indications of 
future policy.” The survey showed that:— 


1. See Appendix for copies of questionnaires. 
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Of the go1,000 working class people in Birming- 
ham in 1937-38, over half (53%) lived in the 
Outer Ring and only 19% lived in the Central 
Wards. 

In the Central Wards one-third of the households 
consisted of only 1, or 2 people—usually old 
people whose sons and daughters had married 
and moved to the Outer Ring. At the same time, 
more than one-quarter of the families in the 
Central Wards contained at least 5 people and 
were pretty near the limits of overcrowding. 
In the Central Wards half the houses had 
3 rooms or less; in the Outer Ring, on the other 
hand, nearly 70% of the houses were of 5 rooms 
or more and were much too large for small 
families. 

Except in the Outer Ring, extremely few workers 
owned the houses in which they lived; home- 
ownership, therefore, would not constitute one of 
the barriers to replanning the rest of the city. 
At the same time, 71% of tenants in the Central 
Wards paid less than ros. a week in rent ; rehous- 
ing them elsewhere might well involve either 
heavy rent subsidies or else a cut in their expen- 
diture on food and clothes, etc. 

Although only -18% of Birmingham’s wage- 
earners lived in the Central Wards, yet 36% of 
the city’s wage-earners had their jobs there. This 
was all the more remarkable when put alongside 
the fact that nearly half the wage-earners who 
lived inside the Central Wards went elsewhere 
for their jobs. Some parts of the Outer Ring 
were little more than dormitories for the workers. 
In the Outer Ring, where 90% of the post-1920 
houses had been located, one-third of all wage 
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carners had to travel more than 3 miles to get 
to work and another 3 miles in the evening to get 
home. 

In the Outer Ring, the cost of travelling to and 
from work added at least 3s. a week to the cost 
of living of the average working class family. 
(As compared with families in the Central Wards, 
-they were already paying 5s. a week more in 
rent). 

In the Central Wards, on fine days approximately 
two-thirds of the children were turned out to play 
either in the street or in the courtyard. In 
the Outer Ring two-thirds of the children either 
played indoors (where there was ample room for 
them) or else in the gardens attached to their 
homes. 

Almost 28% of those living in the Outer Ring 
said they would like to move, and 38% of these 
gave as their reason that they wished to be nearer 
the principal wage-earner’s place of work. 


This is the kind of factual material unearthed by the 


Survey of 1937-1938. 


From the mass of tables the Bourn- 


ville Village Trust was able to put forward a new housing 
policy “as indicated by the logic of ascertained facts.” 
Briefly, this suggested policy was that:— 


a. 


The City must cease its aimless sprawling expan- 
sion of the preceding twenty years into ever newer 


suburbs. . 
At a distance of some 20 to 30 miles beyond the 


present city limits one or more new semi-auto- 
nomous satellite towns should be built; each would 
have a population of 30,000 to 50,000 and each 
would have its own factories and work people— 
both brought out from the Central Wards. 
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c. The balance of the population in the Central 
Wards should be rehoused in flats. 

d. Even so, the centre of the city would be congested 
unless the present multiplicity of small manu- 
facturers were also rehoused in new buildings 
composed of ““flatted” workshops. 

e. The present suburbs in the Outer Ring should as 
far as possible be turned into more self-contained 
communities by introducing into them both 
factories and leisure institutions. 


Here then is what is meant by a social survey. 
Essentially it is nothing more than a technique by which, 
once society has become aware of a social problem, the 
relevant facts as to the dimensions and origins of the 
problem are collected by interviewing the people involved 
in the problem. 

At a first glance it seems as if nothing could be easier. 
There are, however, three technical difficulties in the 
design and execution of every social survey, and unless 
these are handled satisfactorily the information collected 
will be inaccurate and misleading and the policy built on 
it may be disastrous. : 

The first technical difficulty is that of drafting the 
questionnaire. This can only be started when the 
sponsors and directors of the survey have set out clearly 
the nature of the problem under study and have agreed 
on what hypothetical causal relationships are to be 
tested by the survey. It is then necessary to turn these 
“terms of reference” into a list of questions to be put to 
each informant. Irrelevant questions must be excluded 
and those included must be simple and unambiguous 
and yet capable of eliciting all the information sought 
This drafting of the questionnaire is no easy task. The 
language of ordinary intercourse is often a limp and 
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confusing medium and in most surveys it is usually found 
necessary to try out and modify the questionnaire 
several times before a satisfactory form is established. 
The next technical problem turns on selecting the 
appropriate informants. First there is the problem of 
the type of informants. This must be determined by the 
original statement in which the purposes of the survey are 
set out along with the hypotheses which are to be tested. 
If, for example, we were concerned with a study of the 
effects of television on family life we would take our 
informants from the two main groups of families—those 
with television sets and those without sets. (The latter 
would constitute a control group—provided, of course, that 
they matched the television households in all respects 
except the one item of television ownership.) Within 
the two groups we would collect information from all the 
individuals in the two types ofhousehold. To decide who 
are the relevant informants, however, is only half the job. 
Usually it is necessary on grounds of time and cost to 
collect information from only some of the people in 
whom we areinterested. There then arises the problem of 
choosing a sample whose informants can be accepted as 
being true of the whole.group. To do this we must pick 
a random or, as it is sometimes called, a probability 
sample. This is a sample where selection is entirely 
mechanical and neutral, where every member of the 
group has an equal chance of being selected as one of the 
sample. If we have a list of the names and addresses of 
all the people in the group then it is comparatively easy 
to make such a selection; we can number them all and 
then pick out names at a fixed interval—e.g. every goth 
name. Frequently, however, such a list does not exist 
and then the statistician must either devise some means 
by which it can be compiled or else he must think of some 


other way of picking a random sample. 
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Once the statistician has drawn up alist containing the 
names and addresses of the people who constitute, for the 
purposes in hand, a random sample of the population, 
then it is essential that all these and only these people 
should be interviewed. 

In calling on her assigned informants the interviewer 
may find that some of them are “out.” These people 
may well differ in important characteristics from those 
who are “in” when the interviewer calls. They may, for 
example, be housewives who have no dependent children 
and are therefore out at work augmenting the family 
income. If, because of their comparative inaccessibility, 
they are dropped from the sample, then the original 
“randomness” of the sample is impaired and some 
misleading bias introduced into the results. 

The third problem in all surveys is that of ensuring that, 
in conducting their interviews, the interviewers are 
completely objective—both in the manner in which they 
question the informant and in the mood in which they 
hear what is said to them. Interviewing is a skilled and 
exhausting job and the best drafted questionnaire and 
the most carefully selected sample will be jeopardised 
unless the research team contains technical experts 
capable of selecting, training and supervising good 
interviewers. 


CHAPTER III 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL 
SURVEYS 


Tue first social surveys were carried out at the end of the 
igth century by men who were intolerably disturbed by 
the poverty and brutality of contemporary urban working 
class life. They were, however, practical and hard 
headed men; they were not theorists and academics and 
when they launched and reported their enquiries they 
gave no indication that they regarded themselves as 
participants in a social revolution. But that indeed was 
their role. Their surveys marked the end of the society 
created by the Industrial Revolution and the beginning 
of what has come to be called the Welfare State. 

The economic facts of the English Industrial Revolution 
are familiar enough. In the second half of the 18th 
century coal and iron were harnessed to produce a new 
motive power for industry and to mechanise production. 
The fruits of these changes were shown most vividly in 
the cotton industry. Within a few years they transformed 
a scattered domestic rural handicraft into an enormous 
urban factory operation concentrated in Lancashire. 
Between 1790 and 1810 imports of raw cotton increased 
four-fold and Lancashire became “‘the classic ground of 
the new industrial capitalism.” In a mere twenty years, 
from 1801 to 1821, the county’s population rose by 
50 per cent.—from 672,000 to 1,052,000 and over the 
Same period the monetary turnover of exporters of 
cotton piece goods increased almost five-fold. 
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Similar changes were taking place in other industries 
and other parts of the country. Between 1788 and 1824 
the production of iron increased five-fold; between 1801 
and 1821 the population of the six biggest towns outside 
London and Lancashire increased by over 50 per cent— 
from 418,000 to 670,000 (Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Halifax and Leeds). 

The social changes behind such statistics were no less 
startling and violent. Beyond London the England of 
the early 18th century had been little more than an aggre- 
gation of scattered self-contained villages; within each 
there had been riches and poverty, but the inequalities 
were generally bridged by an orderly pattern of rights 
and responsibilities, by direct contact between all mem- 
bers of the community and by the sense of security which 
came from many generations of living in the same place. 

In less than half a century the Industrial Revolution 
had established a new set of relationships in many parts 
of the country. With an eye to cheap power, cheap 
transport and cheap labour the new entrepreneurs tended 
to build their towns and factories in places unfettered by 
ancient regulations and conventions. They were them- 
selves usually men who had cut adrift from the traditional 
life—self-made, hardworking and hard driving. Com- 
pelled by the prospect of great profits they had an in- 
satiable appetite for cheap labour and drew indifferently 
on the workhouse children of the Home Counties, immi- 
grant labourers from Ireland, the children of urban 
craftsmen left unemployed by the new machinery, and 
the more restless agricultural workers of the South. 

All of them, men, women and children were set to work 
in the new factories and the new coal mines under condi- 
tions which were ferociously inhuman. In the cotton 
mills of Lancashire at the beginning of the roth century 
children of six and seven years of age often worked a 
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fourteen-hour day and a six-day week. As late as 1842 
a government report on conditions in the coal mines of 
Yorkshire described in the following terms the appearance 
of young girls employed at the task of moving loaded 
coal-tubs: “Chained, belted, harnessed like dogs in a go- 
cart, black, saturated with wet, and more than half-naked, 
crawling upon their hands and feet, and dragging their 
heavy loads behind them—they present an appearance 
indescribably disgusting and unnatural.” 

To such conditions of work the employer often added 
fraud. The labourer was often deprived of much of his 
earnings by elaborate systems of fines (for opening a 
window, for washing during working hours, for whistling), 
by the payment of wages in vouchers redeemable only 
at shops operated by the employer, and by deceit in the 
measurement of work done. 

The working conditions of the new wage earners were 
frequently matched only by the bestiality of their living 
conditions. In 1832, when its total population stood at 
approximately 170,000, there were 20,000 cellar dwellings 
in Manchester. They have been described by Nassau 
Senior, the eminent economist whose closely reasoned 
memoranda later gave so much support to those who 
sought to outlaw Trade Unions and to check legislation 
aimed at reducing the hours of work. “I was amazed 
nable state of 
health in such homes. These towns. . . have been 
erected with the utmost disregard of everything except 
the immediate advantage of the speculating builder. . . - 
In one place we found a whole street following the course 
of a ditch, because in this way deeper cellars could be 
secured without the cost of digging cellars—not for stor- 
ing wares or rubbish, but for dwellings of human beings. 
Not one house of this street escaped the cholera. In 
general the streets of these suburbs are unpav `. 
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dungheap or ditch in the middle; the houses are built 
back to back, without ventilation or drainage, and whole 
families are limited to a corner of a cellar or a garret.” 

When to these circumstances there was added unem- 
ployment, the rootless proletariat of the new towns were 
a potential menace to order and property. On such 
occasions they were forestalled and checked by the appli- 
cation of a criminal code of unmitigated brutality and 
by military terrorism. With little attempt at disguise 
the Army was placed at the disposal of the employers. 
“By 1815 a hundred and fifty-five barracks had been 
built to contain 17,000 cavalry and 136,000 infantry. 
Troops were distributed all over the country, and the 
North and Midlands and the manufacturing region in 
the South-West came to resemble a country under 
military occupation. The officers commanding in the 
different districts reported on the temper and circum- 
stances of their districts just as if they were in a hostile or 
lately conquered country; soldiers were moved about in 
accordance with fluctuations in wages or employment.” 

In spite of this intimidation the victims of the new 
Industrial Revolution periodically joined together and 
protested against their lot; when they did they were shot 
down, imprisoned, transported to the penal settlements 
of the colonies, and thrown out of their cottages. But 
whether they protested or were docile, the “condition of 
the people” was wretched almost beyond description. 
They were, in fact, formally and carefully excluded from 
society and denied the normal rights of citizenship. They 
were allowed no parliamentary representation; they were 
given no education, they were forbidden to combine for 
the protection of their interests and any attempt on their 
part to criticise this state of affairs was defined as sedi- 
tion. As far as they were concerned the law existed solely 
for their punishment. 
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In short, in the world created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion human dignity was beyond the reach of the poor; 
they worked and lived under brutish conditions; in the 
desperate scramble for wages and food they were forced 
to sacrifice family ties, to forego freedom, to cultivate 
servility, to envy their neighbours, and to hate their 
“betters.” 

There was no secret about these facts, but those who 
ruled the country were, for various reasons, unwilling 
to examine causes and to consider remedies. Some were 
indifferent from reasons of cupidity and self interest; 
others were neglectful because their religious convictions 
led them to depreciate the ills of the flesh. Some were 
held back by the warnings of the expert economists and 
yet others hoped that salvation would come automatically 
in the train of unfettered egotism. And possibly all 
were encouraged in their complacency and defeatism 
by the fact that the working class were without any voice 
in the election of members of Parliament. 

The religious views of the ruling class were not the least 
of the barriers to remedial State action. At the opening 
of the 19th century many of those professionally respon- 
sible for the conscience of society were arguing, not only 
that the material wretchedness of the poor was of divine 
intention, but also that it was enviable; the burdens 
which oppressed the poor actually aided them, almost 
unfairly, in the pursuit of spiritual grace. 

This form of “other-wordliness” which enabled the 
middle and upper classes to contemplate with equanimity 
the misery of the poor was expressed lucidly and fre- 
quently by the pillars of the Evangelical revival. Thus, 
William Wilberforce, inheritor of a substantial fortune 
made in trade, founder of the Church Missionary Society 
and untiring advocate of the abolition of negro slavery, 
declared in his widely distributed Practical Views of the 
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System of Christianity (1798) that Christianity reminds 
the poor “that their more lowly path has been allotted 
to them by the hand of God; that it is their part faithfully 
to discharge its duties and contentedly to bear its incon- 
veniences; that the present state of things is very short; 
that the objects about which worldly men conflict so 
eagerly are not worth the contest; that the peace of 
mind, which Religion offers indiscriminately to all ranks, 
affords more true satisfaction than all the expensive 
pleasures which are beyond the poor man’s reach; that ; 
in this view the poor have the advantage, that, if their 
superiors enjoy more abundant comforts, they are also 
exposed to many temptations from which the inferior 
classes are happily exempted.” 

Such sentiments were at the time widespread and per- 
sistent; they are to be found throughout the works ofsuch 
voluble publicists as Hannah Moore, Arthur Young, 
Archdeacon William Paley, and Archbishop Whately. 

At the same time, the moral complacency of the middle 
class was bolstered by the defeatism of the economists. 
In 1798 the Rev. T. R. Malthus, alarmed by the specula- 
tions of his father and William Godwin about the im- 
manent perfectability of society, published An Essay on 
the Principle of Population. He argued that popula- 
tion always increases up to the limits of the means of 
subsistance; any increase in national wealth led rapidly 
to a proportionate increase in the number of mouths to 
be fed and restored the normal spectre of starvation. If 
by some mischance standards of living rose temporarily 
above the subsistence level then the balance would be 
restored by the fatalities of famine, plague and vice. 
In particular his principles lead Malthus to condemn as 
utterly futile any expenditure of public funds on doles for 
the poor. His logic immediately captured the imagina- 
tion of men of affairs; he abandoned his curacy for a 
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professorship and by the time he died in 1834 six editions 
of his book had appeared. 

Long after Malthus himself had begun to have second 
thoughts, Malthusianism was used to shout down the 
advocates of reform. Thus, in 1848 an outbreak of 
cholera focused attention on Britain’s city slums. When a 
Public Health Bill was introduced the “Economist” 
opposed its passage and declared: “Suffering and evil are 
Nature’s admonitions; they cannot be got rid of; and the 

_ impatient attempts of benevolence to banish them from 
the world by legislation, before benevolence has learnt 
their object end their end, have always been more 
productive of evil than good.” 

Malthus’s close friend, the stockbroker and economist 
David Ricardo, was no less pessimistic about the possibi- 
lities of raising the living conditions of the workers. 
His doctrines, first fully enunciated in 1815, dealt mainly 
with the “natural” conflict of interests between the land- 
lord and the manufacturer, but an integral part of his 
argument was the assertion that per capita real wages 
were unchanging and unchangeable—they stayed at the 
level necessary to cover the “cost of production” of an 
average worker. 

Any remaining loopholes in the middle classes’ resist- 
ance to social reform were plugged by the syllogisms of 
Benthamism. Jeremy Bentham, saved from the competi- 
tion of the labour market by his father’s fortune, had 
written his Introduction to the Principles of Morals as 
early as 1775. At that time his plans to reform legis- 
lation by basing it on the principle of “the greatest happi- 
ness of thegreatest number” aroused little attention. Not 
until 1808 when he was already sixty years of age did he 
meet James Mill who became an enthusiastic convert 
and untiring propagandist. Within a few years “Ben- 
thamism” was the creed of an army of powerful disciples. 
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Its dogmas, at least in the form in which they reached the 
wider public, were simple and seemingly consistent. 
They declared as fundamental laws that all men seek 
pleasure and avoid pain—(‘‘Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure”); that society is merely an agglomeration of 
isolated self-regarding individuals (“What proposition is 
there respecting human nature which is absolutely and 
universally true? We know of only one; and that is 
not only true but identical : that men always act from self- 
interest”); that every man is the best judge of his own 
interests; that the greatest sum of happiness would 
therefore be achieved if the State stood aside and left 
individuals free to pursue their self interest and happiness; 
(“Men do the greatest service to the public when they 
are thinking of nothing but their own gains”); that the 
only links between men which had any value were 
contracts which they entered into in their unhampered 
pursuit of self interest; that legislation was always 
regrettable (“Every law is an evil, for every law is an 
infraction of liberty”); and that the rights of property 
were sacrosanct (“What ought the legislator to decree 
respecting the mass of property already existing? He 
ought to maintain the distribution as it is actually 
established. . . . When security and equality are in 
conflict, it will not do to hesitate a moment. Equality 
must yield”). 

Armed with these “common sense” convictions about the 
nature of man and the purpose of the State it was possible 
for his disciple James Chadwick in 1834 to reform the 
Poor Law without recourse to any statistics bearing on 
the incidence and causes of poverty. Since all men seek 
pleasure and avoid pain, then anti-social conduct (i.e. an 
application for poor relief) could be cured by attaching 
pain to it; if the condition of the pauper were made less 
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attractive than that of the poorest paid worker then 
pauperism would disappear. 

Even in their advocacy of extended representative 
government the Utilitarians were content to rest their 
case on the beneficent workings of selfishness—‘“rulers 
will govern in accordance with the interest of the 
governed when their selfish interests coincide therewith; 
no rulers are so situated unless they are accountable to 
the governed.” 

Finally, to supplement the do-nothingness of the 
divines, the economists and the philosophers, there was the 
jealous rapacity of the self-made man of the early Indus- 
trial Revolution. Many of the new manufacturers went 
to their graves without ever having heard of Paley or 
Malthus, Bentham or Mill, but they had discovered a 
world where profits could be reckoned not in hundreds 
of per cent. but thousands; Peel in opposing the Ten 
Hours Bill offered to name on the spur of the moment a 
dozen men who starting with nothing had built fortunes 
of £100,000. 

De Tocqueville, writing in 1840, had recognised their 
kind without any illusions: “There is no real bond be- 
tween them and the poor. . . . The manufacturer asks 
nothing of the workman but his labour; the workman 
expects nothing from him but his wages. The one 
contracts no obligation to protect, nor the other to 
defend... . The aristocracy created by business rarely 
settles in the midst of the manufacturing population 
which it directs: the object is not to govern that popula- 
tion, but to use it... . The territorial aristocracy of 
former ages was either bound by law, or thought itself 
bound by usage, to come to the relief of its serving-men, 
and to succour their distresses. But the manufacturing 
aristocracy of our age first impoverishes and debases 
the men who serve it, and then abandons them to be 
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supported by the charity of the public. . .. I am of 
opinion, upon the whole, that the manufacturing 
aristocracy which is growing up under our eyes is one of 
the harshest which ever existed in the world.” 

To the rich landowners and merchants of the 18th 
century there had been added the rich industrialist—the 
self-made man with no ties and no responsibilities. In 
his eyes the rest of society was largely made up of buyers 
who might over-reach him and of competitors who might 
undercut him. Outside society there were people whose 
labour could be bought whenever the transaction seemed 
to ensure the buyer a profit; apart from this they had no 
significance. 

These then were the ideas and social doctrines which 
reigned almost unchallenged among the ruling class in 
the first third of the 19th century. Their victory seemed 
clear cut and ensured of permanency when the Reform 
Act was passed in 1832. The electorate was raised (in 
England and Wales) from 435,000 to 652,000 and the 
creation of 106 new seats gave independent and substan- 
tial representation to the industrialists of the North 
and the Midlands. At least since the later Tudor years 
the English State had always assumed responsibility for 
the regulation of economic life and the protection of the 
poor; now all these responsibilities and the restrictions 
they involved were to be cast aside and ‘a new era in- 
augurated—an era of individualism, of unfettered liberty 
and prosperity for industrialists and employers. The 
State had agreed to abdicate its powers and finish forever 
with the idea of society as a Commonwealth—a com- 
munity where by State action every man was entitled “as 
the very basis of his life and work” to the material 
requisites for a good and happy life and where, in case of 
conflict, this purpose took precedence over the rights of 
property and economic advantage. 
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The victory of individualism, however, was short lived. 
Within the generation that followed the Reform Act 
its intellectual and moralistic foundations disintegrated, 
the complexities of urban living compelled collective 
action for the production of “social goods”, and the 
working class gained an influential voice in parliamentary 
affairs. 

The first casualty among the policemen of indi- 
vidualism was the “other-worldliness” of Evangelicalism. 
Bentham and most of the Utilitarians had little use for 
conventional religion; many were by conviction atheists 
or pantheists aiid they regarded the Church as one of the 
pillars of restrictionist privilege. Their insistence that 
pleasure was preferable to pain tended to discount 
considerations that were not immediate and of everyday 
concern and to concentrate attention on the benefits 
that could be achieved in this world. The final blow 
against any general acceptance of the doctrine that 
current human affairs were the direct reflection of God’s 
will was delivered in 1859 by Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
Those who followed him — Huxley, Buckle and Lecky — 
convincingly attributed the character of social institutions 
and change and progress to material causation. 

The pessimism of the economists lasted longer. ‘True, 
Malthus himself had in his later work admitted the 
theoretical possibility that by conscious limitation of the 
birth rate society might raise the remuneration of labour; 
but he placed little hope in such “positive checks.” John 
Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political Economy published 
in 1848 did little more than restate the views of Ricardo 
that the “natural” rate of wages, estimated in corn or 
“food and necessaries” is approximately constant. But 
from then on it became increasingly obvious that 
economic theory failed to fit the facts. Between 1850 
and 1875 real wages rose by at least one-third. “Over 
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this period . . . meat consumption per head rose by over 
Io per cent, that of tea by over 6o per cent, and that of 
sugar by 75 per cent. Tobacco consumption also 
increased by about 18 per cent.” ! Even the most rigid 
logician could not deny these facts, and Mill himself 
writing in 1861 declared “no one whose opinion deserves 
a moment’s consideration can doubt that most of the 
great positive evils of the world are in themselves re- 
movable, and will, if human affairs continue to improve, 
be in the end reduced within very narrow limits. 
Poverty. . . may be completely extinguished by the 
wisdom of society, combined with the good sense and 
providence of individuals.” 

It remained for a later generation of economists, 
Jevons and Marshall, to produce a theoretical system 
which explained the facts; but well before their work 
appeared the world of affairs had accepted the notion 
that the distribution of material welfare was susceptible 
to human manipulation without any catastrophic 
consequences for society. 

There remained, however, the moral issue. Was it 
right and proper that the power of the State should be 
used to remedy gross inequalities? For many years the 
novelists and essayists had had no doubt about this. 
Long before the final retreat of the Evangelicals and the 
economists, Carlyle and Dickens, Ruskin and Kingsley 
had attacked the social evils they saw around them. 
Matthew Arnold was perhaps the first to widen the 
attack and successfully build on moral grounds the case 
for a State-created egalitarian democracy. In the early 
1860’s his two essays on “Democracy” and “Equality” 
were a direct attack on the political ethics of individual- 
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ism and a first attempt at the restoration of a “common 
weal” view of society. “Man is civilised when the whole 
body of society comes to live with a life worthy to be 
called human and corresponding to man's true aspirations 
and powers; . . . immense inequality of conditions and 
property is a defeat to (man’s) instinct of expansion;' 
it depresses and degrades... . A system founded 
on it is against nature, and in the long run breaks 
down... . With many Englishmen, perhaps with 
the majority, it is a maxim that the State . . . ought to 
be entrusted with no more means of action than those 
which it is impossible to withhold from it.... I 
propose to submit that... . State-action. . . may 
(be) not only without danger in itself, but the means of 
helping us against dangers from another quarter.” 
The systematic development of these views as an 
outright rejection of Benthamite individualism was the 
task carried out from 1870 onwards by the Oxford 
philosopher T. H. Green, and later by his colleagues 
F. H. Bradley and B. Bosanquet. Their theory of the 
State envisaged a “vital relation between the life of the 
individual and the life of the community which alone 
gives the individual worth and significance, because it 
alone gives him the power of full moral development; 
the dependence of the individual, for all his rights and for 
all his liberty, on his membership of the community; the 
correlative duty of the community to guarantee to the 
individual all his rights (in other words all the conditions 
necessary for his, and therefore for its own, full moral 
development)—these were the premises of the new 
philosophy.” 1 Unlike the Benthamists, Green did not 
build his arguments on a society peopled by coldly 
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rational and omniscient men. Instead he urged “we 
must take men as we find them, and if we find them 
stumbling over obstacles of ignorance, or drink or 
pauperism, we must intervene to remove the ignorance, 
the drink and the pauperism.” As for property rights, 
“any kind of property which realises the will of one man, 
at the expense of stopping the realisation of the will of 
many, is instantly condemned.” 

By 1880 the doctrine of laissez-faire had passed into 
history. The new orthodoxy was that society is “a 
partnership of all in a life of virtue”, that freedom is one 
aspect of virtue and that State action is necessary in the 
creation and maintenance of those conditions which make 
for a virtuous and free life. Where in 1832 the average 
citizen of substance and goodwill had regarded every act 
of the State as being an infraction of liberty, his successors 
fifty years later assumed that every expansion of liberty 
called for State action. Liberty was no longer defined 
as the absence of restrictions to pursue one’s private 
fortunes; instead it was felt to be an assurance of those 
conditions under which all members of society could live 
with decency and dignity. Increasingly men turned to 
consider how these conditions could be brought about. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PIONEERS 


“In intensity of feeling, and not in statistics, lies the 
power to move the world. But by statistics must 
this power be guided if it would move the world 
aright.” ` CuARLES Boorn. 


Tue social surveys of today have their methodological 
roots in the enquiries carried out at the end of the 
19th century and the beginning of the goth by three 
men—Charles Booth, B. Seebohm Rowntree, and Pro- 
fessor Arthur Bowley. Misery, poverty and chaos, 
however, were not limited to the final decades of the 
Victorian era, and throughout the preceeding 150 years 
there were isolated attempts to collect facts and measure 
social conditions as a prerequisite to the working out of 
social policy. 

One of the earliest of these attempts was that made by 
John Howard, the prison reformer, in the second half of the 
18th century. The jails of that age were not only dens 
of squalor and brutality; they had other shortcomings; 
frequently they contained innocent men who after 
acquittal were unable to obtain release because they 
lacked the necessary fee for jail delivery; frequently 
the prison officers were dependent for their incomes on 
money paid and spent by the prisoners. Howard set out 
to secure facts and figures about these conditions directly 
from the prisons and prisoners. He counted the number 
of jails, the number of jailors, the proportion who were 
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non-salaried officers and therefore dependent upon fees 
from prisoners; “He counted length of incarceration 
and the number of prisoners whom the juries had declared 
not guilty or whose prosecutors had failed to appear so 
that they had never come up for trial, or whose cases 
the grand jury had dismissed because of lack of guilt or 
evidence. .. . When he appeared in 1774 before a 
committee of the House of Commons” and presented 
his exact and minute facts, his arguments won full 
support and a series of prison reforms flowed from his 
data over the next fifteen years. 

Another forerunner was the Frenchman Frédéric Le 
Play who in the middle of the rgth century metho- 
dically studied thousands of working class family 
budgets partly as a basis for sociological generalisation 
about the family and society, but also as a starting point 
for practical proposals for social amelioration. 

For the most part, however, those who were concerned 
with the social problems of Britain’s urban and industrial 
society contented themselves with qualitative and often 
very moving descriptions of what they saw around them. 
Their accounts ranged from the fiction of Dickens, as in 
Hard Times, to the journalistic reportage of Mayhew, 
the author of London Labour and the London Poor, and from 
the sermons of Charles Kingsley to the rhetoric of the 
Chartist leaders. 

It was left to Charles Booth to bring together the 
humanitarianism of the rgth century and the quan- 
titative habits of mind engendered and hallowed by 
the practice of large scale business. 

Two ‘first-hand accounts of Booth are available—a 
memoir written by his wife (who was a niece of Macaulay) 
and published in 1918 soon after his death, and a 
chapter in Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship published 

` almost a decade later when his work had begun to fall 
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into historical perspective. From these it is possible to 
dr aw a clear picture of the man’s origins and background, 
his purposes and achievements. 

Charles Booth was born in Liverpool in 1840 when 
that city, as the port for Lancashire’s cotton imports and 
exports, was the hub of Britain’s industrial revolution. 
His grandfather, Thomas Booth, had completed the 
transition from yeoman farmer to Liverpool business man 
and provided the family with a background of aggressive 
Radicalism, sceptical Unitarianism, successful business 
enterprise and industrial inventiveness. Charles’ sister 
married Philip Holt, the founder of the Ocean Steamship 
Company, and on leaving school (there was no question 
of going to the University) he went to work in the offices | 
of Lamport and Holt. In 1866, at the age of twenty-six, 
Charles joined with his brother Alfred and founded the 
Booth Steamship Company. For the next seven years he 
overworked both at his business and at the political and 
philanthropical work which filled his leisure. The result 
was a complete physical breakdown in 1873 and the 
next two years were spent in rest and travel. When he 
returned and settled in London in 1875 he was already, 
at the age of thirty-five, considered an invalid. Tt was a 
time of depression and unemployment. Booth divided 
his intelligence and energies between a slow return to 
business and attempts to clarify his thoughts on the social 
evils that surrounded him. According to his wife it was 
then that he first asked himself the series of questions 
that were to lead to his life work. “Who are the people 
of England? How do they really live? What do they 
really want? Do they want what is good? And, if 
So, how is it to be given to them?” 

The last two questions were just as important to Booth 
as were the earlier ones. For the student of British 
Social history they are an endless revelation. They point 
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to a society where humanitarianism was guided by 
religious standards and where privilege was tempered 
by a sense of paternalistic responsibility. 

The answers he obtained from his middle class friends, 
Octavia Hill, the Barnetts and the workers at Toynbee 
Hall and Oxford House failed to satisfy Booth and he 
sought other help. Among his friends at that time were 
several working men who called themselves Socialists, 
and two of these were invited to spend three evenings 
at his house for a symposium. The working men 
expounded the advantages of Socialism whilst Booth and 
his cousin, Alfred Cripps (father of Sir Stafford, and later 
Lord Parmoor) suggested difficulties. 

This approach also left him doubting and uncertain 
whether the facts had been accurately ascertained, and 
in his doubt he became increasingly anxious to reach 
these all-important but elusive facts. The question 
was, how? He began by getting together a few friends to 
discuss methods and urge them to collect facts. “But 
he soon made up his mind that it was not possible in this 
manner to obtain sufficient cohesion in the work, and 
concluded that, if it was to be accomplished at all, it 
must be, like an executive department of the State, by 
a number of helpers to be gradually trained to the work 
and acting under the orders of a chief.” But this was 
only one step forward; the problem remained of deciding 
where the relevant facts were and how to get them. The 
solution was provided by Mrs. Booth’s cousin, Miss 
Beatrice Potter (later Mrs. Sidney Webb), who passed 
on a suggestion made to her by Joseph Chamberlain. 

Mrs. Webb has left a vivid account of her first meeting 
with Charles Booth. “It was during the period of his 
convalescence, I think in the late ’seventies that my 
cousin brought her husband for the first time to stay with 
us. ... Nearly forty years of age, tall, abnormally 
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thin, garments hanging as if on pegs, the complexion of 
a consumptive girl, and the slight stoop of the sedentary 
worker, a prominent aquiline nose, with moustache and 
pointed beard barely hiding a noticeable Adam’s apple, 
the whole countenance dominated by a finely-moulded 
brow and large, observant grey eyes, Charles Booth was 
an attractive but distinctly queer figure of a man. . . . 
Fascinating was his unselfconscious manner and eager 
curiosity to know what you thought and why you thought 
it; what you knew and how you had learnt it.” ` 
Joseph Chamberlain’s suggestion was “most helpful 
and was immédiately acted on. Mr. Chamberlain had 
been struck with the thought of the immense amount of 
information as to the lives of the people which must be 
possessed by the School Board visitors in poor districts. 
Charles Booth obtained permission to see and interview 
the 250 School Board visitors of the London schools, and 
set his helpers and himself to work to sift and tabulate 
the information so received. Their notes filled 46 thick 
exercise books; they dealt with every family in 3,400 
London streets and reported in detail on every house and 
every family with school children. + Nor was this all; 
while the notebooks were being filled Booth and his 
assistants carried out a series of separate enquiries into 
the trades of the East End. The then Beatrice Potten 
prepared separate reports for this first volume on ‘The 
Docks”, “Tailoring”, and “The Jewish Community. 
Another youthful assistant, H. Llewellyn Smith (who 
later as Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade 


i urse. 
I. Booth’s informants, the School Board visitors, were, of course, 


unable to i tailed and up-to-date information about 
households pcg ee no alden of school age. 5 aen 
assumed that the living conditions of households without a niey 
of school age were the same as those of their neighbours who fa ave 
such children, 5 
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devised the Labour Exchanges and launched the first 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme), reported on the 
“Influx of Population” and its bearing on the sweatshops 
and on casual labour. 

The work was not started until 1886. (It must be 
remembered that most of Booth’s time was spent as the 
active and responsible head of his expanding steamship 
company; among other things this entailed long visits 
to the U.S. A. and to Brazil.) The results were published 
in the spring of 1889—the year which saw the great Dock 
Strike and the appearance of the Fabian Essays. 

The book was received with a remarkable amount of 
interest. His revelation of the life and labour of the 
people of London reverberated in the world of politics 
and philanthropy. The survey showed that 30 per cent 
of London families were living at or below the subsistence 
level—that is, they had a family income of under twenty 
shillings per week. Booth divided the population into 


eight groups and gave their definitions and magnitudes 
as follows: — 


Grade, Percentage 


of total. Description. 
A 0.9 Loafers, drunkards and sem icriminals. 
B 7:5 Dependent on casual? hand-to-mouth 
earnings. 


CandD 223 Dependent on intermittent seasonal 
earnings or regular but inadequate 
wages. 

E and F 51-5 Regularly and fairly well paid. 

Gand H 17.8 Lower and upper middle class. 


100.0 


In the closely related field of overcrowding Booth 
similarly provided the world with statistical measure- 
ments. He divided the population into four housing 
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categories and showed that over 3o per cent were living 
under conditions of gross overcrowding—i.e. at the 
minimum rate of 2 persons per room. 


No. of persons Percentage of total population 


per room. living at these conditions. 
3 or more. 12.0 
2 and under 3. 19.5 
1 and under 2. 23.4 
Less than 1. 45-1 
100.0 


` 

He found that the principal causes of pauperism were 
not only “crime, vice, drink and laziness” which produced 
the ruffianism of Class A, but rather the “Jack of work, 
death of husband, sickness, trade misfortune, old age and 
accident” which led to the wasted energy of Class C and 
the bitter anxieties of Class D. In terms of social policy 
this first volume with its statistics of incidence and causa- 
tion proved the utter irrelevance of private charity In 
determining or affecting the condition of the people and 
proved the necessity for State action. Booth was well 
on the way to answering the questions he had put to 
himself as a young man. His remedy was “for the 
State to nurse the helpless and the incompetent as we 1n 
our own families nurse the old, the young and the 
Sick... . The wage earners are helpless to regulate 
their work and cannot obtain a fair equivalent for the 
labour they are willing to give; the manufacturer or 


dealer can only work within the limits of competition; 


the Tich are helpless to relieve that want without stimulat- 
ing its source.” All this might seem to be abundantly 
Proved by his first volume, but Booth was obsessed by the 
need for more and yet more facts. As soon as the first 
volume had appeared he embarked immediately on the 
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enterprise of “describing the whole of London, aiming 
at trying to show first the conditions of its home life, 
then the conditions of its industrial life, and finally the 
way in which the population was affected by the larger 
life of the world, in religion, thought and amusement. 
For this larger attempt a broader basis was needed than 
that which could be provided by the reports of the School 
Board visitors. Employers of labour, trade union 
officials, individual workmen, the clergy, lay helpers, 
doctors were approached.” And, so that he might fully 
appreciate what he was being told, Booth spent long 
periods of time as a lodger in the houses óf various work- 
ing people, writing down each night, before going to 
bed, a full account of the experiences of the day. 

For the next eight years the avalanche of facts continued 
without a stop until in 1897 the seventeenth and final 
volume appeared. At last the protagonists concerned 
with social problems were equipped to debate and plan 
their policies on precise facts as to “income, hours and 
conditions of work, housing, standards of living, number 
of children, size of family in relation to size and type of 
dwelling, type and frequency of sickness, leisure activities, 
club and union membership, etc.” All through the 
decadent, ’nineties when the social stage was apparently 
filled with minor poets and fin de siècle dandies, with the 
new imperialism and the beginnings of yellow journalism, 
Booth was piling up the evidence which led directly in 
the first decade of the twentieth century to old age 
pensions, labour exchanges, unemployment and health 
insurance, free school meals, and minimum wages in 
sweated industries. 

Beatrice Webb hardly exaggerated when she wrote in 
estimating Booth’s work, “the net effect was to give an 
entirely fresh impetus to the general adoption of the 
policy of securing to every individual, as the very basis: 
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of his life and work, a prescribed natural minimum of the 
requisites for efficient parenthood and citizenship.” 
This was no small achievement, but from the standpoint 
of science, Booth’s principal contribution was not the 
discovery of particular facts, but the elaboration of an 
adequate technique for expressing qualitative concepts 
and arguments about society in precise numerical terms. 
In Beatrice Webb’s view, Booth’s “grand inquest into 
the conditions of life and labour of the four million in- 
habitants of the richest cityin the world . . , seems to me 


to stand out as a-landmark alike in social politics and in 
economic scienee. Prior to this enquiry, neither the 
individualist nor the socialist could state with any ap- 
proach to accuracy what exactly was the condition of the 
people of Great Britain. Hence the unreality of their 
controversy.” 


Booth’s work did not stand alone. In the north of 
ngland, B. Seebohm Rowntree started in I899 a survey 
of the city of York. Like Booth he was a 1i 


termined to get 


: Teport, Poverty: A Study of Town 
Life, was published in Igor. In achievement and 


thoroughness it was comparable with Booth’s work, 
but in at leas i 


imum, it followed ipso facto 
deteriorating and that the 
“Poverty Line.” There could no 
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longer be any ambiguity in discussing poverty or in 
stating its extent and proportion. 

It is interesting to note that in York, according to 
Rowntree’s survey, the proportion of the population living 
in poverty was very similar to Booth’s findings for 
London. When Rowntree’s minimum needs were 
expressed in monetary terms it appeared that a family 
of 5 (two adults and three children) needed ais. 8d. a 
week if they were not to fall below the Poverty Line. 
This sum was made up as follows: — 


. d, 

Foop: husband and wife ................ 6 o 
i children ,....... ... 6 9 

RENT «i + oaa + ngop semai 4 O 
Crotuine: husband and wife ... t «© 
3 Children emais > § 

PNA Pe sx A sg: hang 0: ave y 10 
OTHER Sunprres (including light) 10 
ae 6: s Aaa tary A ay 81 


Rowntree found that in York, 10 per cent of the total 
population were living in households where there was 
not enough money coming in to meet this very austere 
standard of living. This he called primary poverty. A 
further 18 per cent failed to achieve the minimum standard 
because, although enough money was being earned, 
yet some of it was being diverted to drink, furniture, etc., 
and these extravagances left less than the necessary 
minimum of money for food and clothes; their condition 
he described as secondary poverty. 

Rowntree was the first sociologist to draw attention 


1, It may help the reader to put this sum in perspective if we 
assume that between 1899 and 1949 prices roughly trebled; today’s 
equivalent of 21s. 8d. would be about 65s. 
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to the cyclical pattern of poverty that ran through the 
lives of working class people. Most working class 
children were born into poverty and stayed in this state 
during their school years. When at twelve years of age 
they left school and went to work their earnings lifted 
the household above the poverty line. This improve- 
ment was sustained until they married and started having 
children of their own. With these extra mouths to feed 
they would once more be overtaken by poverty. Then 
as their children started to leave school and bring home 
their earnings a second period of comparative prosperity 
followed. And then this, too, was terminated as the 
children married and left home and the parents settled 
down to manage on increasingly fitful wages and finally 
declined into pauperism. 

The surveys of Booth and Rowntree stood alone for 
over a decade, but they were sufficient to feed and direct 
almost every aspect of the silent revolution which z 
dominated Edwardian Britain. 

In 1906 the Provision of Meals Act empowered local- 
authorities to supply meals where “any of the children 
attending an elementary school (were) unable by reason 
of lack of food to take full advantage of the education 
provided for them.” T 

In 1907 the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act 
inaugurated medical inspection and “attention to the 
health and physical condition of the children educated 
in public elementary schools.” 

In 1908 came the Old Age Pensions Act, and in 1909 
the Labour Exchanges Act “created a system of labour 
exchanges which would attack unemployment by 
increasing the mobility of labour.” ' ' 

In 1909 the Trades Boards Act established machinery 


for ensuring minimum wages in the most sweated indus- 


tries. 
4 
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In 1911 the National Insurance Act made a beginning 
of insuring workers against ill-health and unemployment. 

Then, at the end of that epoch another great step for- 
ward was made in survey techniques. Professor Bowley, 
of the London School of Economics, decided in 1912 to 
carry out poverty surveys in five provincial towns— 
Reading, Warrington, Northampton, Bolton and Stanley. 
His resources were sharply limited and he therefore 
collected the information he sought, not from the whole 
population in each town, but from a sample in each town. 
Bowley’s sampling methods—briefly, the selection of 
householders at a fixed interval from a complete list 
of all householders (roughly one in every 20)—were so 
economical and so reliable that they gave a new impetus 
to all survey work. It was no longer dependent upon the 
munificence of millionaire philanthropists and upon the 
years of toil of wealthy amateurs. At one stroke the 
cost of intensive city-wide surveys was cut, at most, to a 
few hundred pounds. 

By the outbreak of the First World War the cumulative 
work of these three men, Booth, Rowntree and Bowley, 
had evolved the basic techniques of social surveys as an 
economical tool for the study of society—the collection in 
interviews of factual information from the people being 
studied, the application of precise quantitative definitions 
to apparently loose concepts such as poverty and over- 
crowding, and finally the collection of material by inter- 
viewing sample, instead of total, populations. 


CHAPTER V 


POVERTY SURVEYS, 1919-1939 


Proressor Bow ey’s Livelihood and Poverty which contained 
the results of his 1912 surveys was published in 1915. 
The war and its immediate aftermath limited its impact, 
but in 1923-24 he repeated the Five Towns Survey in 
order to ascertain what changes had taken place in the 
intervening decade. Again he interviewed a sample of 
the working class population and again family income 
was related to the cost of a specific standard of living in 
deciding whether or not a family was living in poverty. 
In assessing this minimum, however, Bowley modified 
slightly Rowntree’s procedure. Bowley compared the 
family’s net income (i.e. after deducting rent and national 
insurance contributions from gross income) with its mini- 
mum standard of expenditure. In addition, he made 
some changes in the composition of the minimum diet 
and also allowed for what he considered to be the smaller 
nutritional needs of children and women. Thus, in 1899 
Rowntree had decided that a family of husband, wife and 
three children of school age needed 15s. 6d. a week for 
food, clothing, cleaning and lighting if they were to 
remain above the poverty line; Bowley, twenty-five years 
later, put the cost of these same items, at a minimum 
basis, at 31s. 6d. Over the same period, however, 
the cost of living had roughly doubled and for most 
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purposes we can assume that both in 1899 and in 1923 
the criterion of poverty used by the two investigators was 
constant. 


In the York survey Rowntree had found that 1 3% 
of working class families were living in primary poverty; 
Bowley in his first Five Towns Survey also found the pro- 
portion to be 13%; in the second Five Towns Survey, 
however, it had fallen to half this—6.5%. The main 
reason for the improvement was that one of the main 
causes of poverty had been dealt with drastically. At 
the end of the 19th century 75% of all individuals living 
in poverty owed their plight to the fact that the family’s 
chief earner, although in regular employment, received 
wages which were too low to meet the household’s mini- 
mum needs. A quarter of a century later this source of 
poverty had sharply receded. Between 1906 and 1924 
the average weekly earnings of adult male workers rose 
from 27s. d. to 57s. 6d. (a rise of 113%) while the cost 
of living rose by only 88%. At the same time working 
class parents were beginning to limit the size of their 
families so that wages which might have been too low 
to support a family ofsix above the poverty line were 
adequate for a family of five. 


Over the same twenty-five years, however, little had 
been done to deal with poverty due to the death or inca- 
pacity of the chief earner, while one cause of poverty 
—unemployment—had actually increased in weight. 
The broad picture of change can be given, in round 
figures, as follows:— 
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Rowntree, 1899. Bowley, 1924. 
Percent- Percent-|Percent- . Percent- 
age of age of|age of age of 
Immediate cause, working those in|working those in 
classin poverty. classin poverty. 
poverty. poverty. 
Chief earner in 
regular work, but 
low wages. ..g +++ 9.8 75 r.6 25 
Death or incapacity 
of chief earner . . . 2.6 20 2.6 40 
Unemployment or ir- 
regular work .... 6 5 29 35 
13.0 100 6.5 100 


The publication of the second Five Towns Survey 
stimulated a new interest in social surveys and in 1928, 
forty years after Charles Booth’s investigation, the 
London School of Economics started work on a new survey 
of London Life and Labour. The direction of the inves- 
tigation was in the hands of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, 
who had taken part in the original enquiry, and Professor 
Bowley. A slightly larger survey area was taken, and 
two separate methods of assessment were used. In the 
first of these, so as to maintain continuity with Booth’s 
work, school attendance officers provided astreet-by-street 
account of living standards. In the second approach the 
methodological developments of the intervening forty 
years were utilised and Professor Bowley conducted a 
king class population and defined 


sample survey of the wor: f 
poverty in terms of the minimum standard of expenditure 


which had been applied in the Five Towns Survey. 
The Street Survey indicated that 9% of the total 
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population in the survey area were living in poverty—. 


as compared with 31% in Booth’s day. According to the 
Sample Survey, the incidence ofpoverty in the total popu- 
lation was found to be just under 10%, and unemploy- 
ment of the chief wage earner was the main cause 
of poverty. As in the original enquiry, housing condi- 
tions were examined and here progress was not nearly 
so marked. The average working class dwelling con- 
tained 3 rooms, and overcrowding was so bad that 25% 
of working class people were living at a density of at 
least two persons per room. 

In 1936 Rowntree repeated in York the survey which 
he had made at the beginning of the century. Unfor- 
tunately the definition of poverty which he used was 
altered and it is therefore impossible to compare directly 
the findings of his two enquiries. Broadly, however, 
it seemed that “primary” poverty had been halved in 
York since 1899. The new determinants of poverty were 
pointed out and in particular it was made clear that of 
those living in poverty 15% were there because of old age. 

In the interwar years, however, the London, York 
and Five Towns Surveys were no longer unique; similar 
projects, usually under university direction, were car- 
ried out in Bristol, Birmingham, Southampton and other 
metropolitan areas. The most noteworthy of them was 
probably the Merseyside Survey. 

The University of Liverpool began its survey of the 
Merseyside area (Liverpool, Bootle, Birkenhead Walla- 
sey and the adjacent urban districts) in 1929. As in the 
London Survey, the field work started at the peak of the 
post war boom and well before the Great Depression 
had in 1931 brought unemployment to over 20% of the 
nation’s workers. But in both good and bad times 
unemployment in the Merseyside area ran at roughly 
double the national average. 
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The methods used were by now standardised. Inter- 
views were carried out with a random sample constituted 
of every goth working class household listed in the 
Parliamentary Voters’ Register; and poverty was judged 
against the cost of a minimum standard of living. The 
information collected from the whole sample of 6,906 
households was used as a standard with which to compare 
conditions in special sub-groups of the sample. 

Once more the findings underlined the fact that poverty 
in the interwar years was largely concentrated in house- 
holds where the chief earner was unemployed or where 
there was no longer an adult male earner. 


Total Families below 


Earner condition. Sample. Poverty Line. 
% % 
No earner or no adult male earner. 16.4 She 
Adult male in regular work ...... 61.8 55 
Chief earner unemployed ........ 21.8 63.2 
100.0 100.0 


One novel aspect of the Merseyside Survey was its study 
of a variety of subnormal groups in the population, the 
deaf, the blind, the mentally deficient, the chronically 
sick, the epileptic, and the physically deformed or 
defective, persons persistently addicted to crime or 
immorality, or continuously in receipt of public assistance 
for long periods by reason of some defect in peal 
ortemperament.” These groups constitute the “problem 
families” to be found in any great metropolitan area and 
their condition is unlikely to be ameliorated merely by 
schemes of social security and full employment. „Ta 
particular the Survey studied the reproductive fer iy 
of these groups; it found that “subnormality, re ny 2 
what type onetakes . . . is found in families which a 
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larger than the average. If that be so, we have a. 
combination of factors making for increasing social 
inefficiency, unless there are other counter-balancing 
factors—such as greater mortality in these same families— 
operating to maintain stability of numbers.” There 
were such factors in operation but, as the following 
table shows, their weight was insufficient to cancel 
out the higher fertility of families producing subnormal 
people. 


Average number of 
children, per family. 


Families containing. Alive. Dead. Total. 
Normal :children, ................ 3.0 1.0 4.0 
One mentally defective child 

AD aaa ainstalsce aa <S 4-7 2.5 7.2 
Two mentally defective children 
(Ui iT Egon ee eee 54 3.5 8.9 


These results were entirely consistent with the conclu- 
sions reached by Sir Cyril Burt after his studies. ‘So 
far as the evidence goes, (a) it seems almost certain that 
there is, in this country, a negative correlation between 
innate intelligence and size of family, and that the size 
of the correlation . . . is large enough to demand urgent 
Practical attention; (b) it seems highly probable that the 
average level of intelligence among the general popula- 
tion may be declining at a rate which might produce 
Serious cumulative effects if at all sustained; (c) finally, 
it seems more probable than not that, with characte- 
mistics other than intelligence (e.g. temperamental or 
ees auch as relative freedom from neurotic or 

ealth and cies, and physical characteristics such as 

Strength), the effects of the differential birth 
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rate are smaller but, if anything, unfavourable rather 
than favourable.t 

More recently, the Royal Commission on Population 
has considered the work of various experts in the field of 
heredity, intelligence and fertility, and concluded that 
“there is a remarkable approach to agreement among 
them on the two essential points, (1) that a considerable 
element in intelligence is inherited and (2) that the more 
intelligent have smaller families on the average than 
others. . . (the evidence points) to a rather serious 
drop in average intelligence with a more than corres- 
ponding increase in mental deficiency.” 

On the other hand, the largest single body of statistical 
material bearing on this problem is inconclusive. In 
1932 in Scotland a group intelligence test was given to 
87,500 children whose eleventh birthday fell somewhere 
in that year. In 1947 a similar survey was carried out 
among 70,800 Scottish children whose eleventh birthday 
fell in that year. Both surveys showed beyond any 
doubt that average scores in these intelligence tests were 
lowest among children in large families; at the same time 
the average score of the 70,800 children tested in 1947 
was higher than in 1932. One possible explanation 
of this increase is that the children of 1947 had become 
familiar with intelligence tests and had learned how to do 
well at them. Another possibility is that the sort of 
intelligence measured by current intelligence tests is to 
an appreciable extent determined by nutrition and 
environment and that between 1932 and 1947 the 
condition of Scottish children improved in both respects*. 

1. Sir Cyr Burt, Intelligence and Fertility, Eugenics Society, 
oa Tuomson, Memorandum in Vol. 5 of 


2. Prof. Sir GODFREY > z ET Ë 
Papers of the Royal Commission on Population, His Majesty's Stationery 


Office, London, 1950. 
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Whatever the final answer, it remains true that the 
Merseyside Survey had, by the use of quantitative and 
sampling methods, opened up a new insight into a social 
problem which had tended to be obscured by the standard 
social survey into poverty and overcrowding. For the 
first time one had to face the possibility not merely that 
the elimination of material poverty might leave 
untouched some forms of social ill-health, but that 


general economic prosperity might even increase the 
dimensions of these evils. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BORROWERS 


I. — Market Research. 


Tue industrial, political and population changes of the 
19th century cyeated social problems which could only be 
dealt with efficiently when legislators and administrators 
were equipped with comprehensive and quantitative 
facts about society. It was to provide these facts that 
the social survey was invented. : 
Meanwhile, the same changes had created comparable 
Problems for the producer who lived by selling his 
output to others. In the r8th century such a producer 
had no marketing problems; his customers were his 
neighbours; their wants varied little from year to year 
and whenever a consumer needed anything he called on 
the producer and told him precisely what he wanted. 
__A recent book on the history of the city of Derby 
illustrates simply but fully the way marketing problems 
have been created in the past century and a half! In the 
Year 1800 there was one shoemaker to every 130 people 
living in Derby; in 1860 one shoemaker to every 45° 
People; today there is no shoemaker in Derby. The 
residents buy their shoes from retail stores where the 
shelves are stocked with the shoes produced by hata 
dozen factories which are many miles from Derby ani 


1. See W. A. RicHarpson, Citizen's Derby University of London 


tess, London, 1949. 
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which satisfy the needs not only of the people of Derby, 
but also the needs of millions of other people. š 

In the 2oth century the distinctive characteristics of 
the producer-consumer relationship are three:— 


a. There is usually a considerable geographical 
distance between the producer and the consumer. 

b. The producer turns out his goods in anticipation 
of what consumers will want. 

c. The consumer, within the limits of his income, is 
free to spend his money as and when he likes. If 
he wishes, he can, for example, cut down his 
expenditure on beer and buy more cigarettes and 
without the slightest trouble he can switch from 
cigarettes made by a Bristol producer to those 
made by a London producer. 


For the producer, the chief consequence of these three 
facts is that the opportunities (and penalties) for 
miscalculation on his part as to what the consumer will 
spend his money on have been enormously multiplied. 


If he is to avoid error, he needs factual answers to three 
questions:—. 


a. What do consumers want? 

Having produced what they want, how can he 
best get these goods to them? 

c. Having delivered the goods where consumers 
are most likely to buy them, how can he best inform 
them that he has provided what they want? (Or 
that they want what he has provided.) 

In short, the man 
produce, how to dist 
Without such inform 
as did the predecesso: 
deal with poverty on 
humanitarian fervour 
of the lower orders. 


ufacturer needs to know what to 
ribute it, and how to advertise it. 
ation he will flounder as inefficiently 
ts of Booth when they attempted to 
the basis of nothing more than their 
and their dogmasabout the “nature” 
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Up to a point, the modern producer can get some of 
the facts he needs from within his own organisation. By 
analysing the statistics of his past sales he *an draw 
some inferences as to what it is the consumer wants and 
which are the most efficient channels of distribution 
for his goods. But such an analysis tells him nothing 
about the wants of people who are not already his 
customers. Again, by, examining the reports of his 
salesmen, he can learn something about the comparative 
merits of his goods (as compared with the goods of his 
competitors) in the eyes of wholesalers and retailers. 
But it is unlikely that these sources will be either com- 
pletely frank or impartial commentators. 

It is because of their awareness of these shortcomings 
that many manufacturers have followed in the footsteps 
of Booth. He wanted to know how the people lived, 
what they wanted, and how it could be given them, and 
he learned that the only way to get reliable answers was 
to go out and ask the people themselves. Similarly, 
manufacturers have found that ifthey want to know what 
consumers want and how they spend their money then 
they must go out and ask the consumers themselves. 

Unlike Booth, however, the modern manufacturers 
(or rather their research technicians) were aware of the 
fact that findings based on questioning samples of the 
population were, under certain circumstances Just as 
reliable, within certain known limits, as findings derived 


from questioning everyone. ' 
In the beginning, however, their sampling methods 


wo-thirds of all the market 


1. Before the war, probably t 
d out by the market research 


research done in Britain was carrie 
departments of three advertising agents—London Press Exchange 


Ltd., J. Walter Thompson Company, and Lintas, Ltd. and the 
research manager at each of these organisations was a man who 


ethad been a student of Professor Bowley. 
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were not those described by statisticians as “probability” 
sampling. Such sampling, at least as developed in 
Britain, fsually meant that from a list containing in 
alphabetical or similar neutral order the names and 
addresses of all members of the population, those to be 
interviewed were selected by marking off names at a 
fixed interval—e.g. every 20th, or every 50th. 

For market research workers, however, this method 
of sampling had two serious disadvantages. The only 
lists available in the 1920’s and 1930’s were usually the 
Electoral Registers and from these one could draw either 
a sample of all adults since everyone aged 21 and over 
had a vote or a sample of all householders.2 But 
often, the market researchers were concerned with very 
different populations; for example, a probability list 
sample for a survey about the market for cigarettes 
would have required as its starting point a list of everyone 
aged 16 and over, a survey about cosmetics a list of all 
girls and women between the ages of 15 and 45. And 
such lists did not exist. 

A second disadvantage of probability sampling is that 
it is comparatively expensive to get in touch with the 
selected people. Thus, a sample of 3,500 adults picked 
out of the 35,000,000 adults in Great Britain by taking 
every 10,000th name would entail very high travelling 
costs in getting from one informant to the next. 

It was in order to overcome these two disadvantages 


1. After 1928, and always excluding lunatics, criminals and 
peers. 

2. In the pre-war Electoral Registers householders had a special 
designation since only householders and their wives were qualified 
to vote in local government elections. 

3. In recent years advances in probability sampling techniques, 


e.g., area sampling, stratification and “clustering” have helped 
to overcome this disadvantage. 
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that market research workers developed what is known 
as quota sampling. A quota sample is one where the 
interviewers are instructed to interview a specific 
number of types of people. Within the sample the 
proportions of these types to each other are the sameas 
the proportions they bear to each other in the total 
population which is under examination The methods 
by which such a sample is drawn up can best be explained 
by looking at an example. Let us take the case of a 
manufacturer who is concerned with the cosmetic buying 
habits of all women aged 15 and over and who has good 
reason for believing that in this market there are 
important differences which are related to the age of 
women, to whether they are housewives or not and to 
whether they go out to work or not. The research 
worker’s first step will be to assemble all the reliable 
information he can about the 19,788,000 women in 
Great Britain in terms of these characteristics. This 
data would be as follows:— 


TABLE A 
Other 
House- | House- | Other | women 
wives wives women | who do Total 
Ages. | who go | who do [going out] not go ` 
out not go out] to work. out 
to work. | to work. to work. 


15-24 | 465,ooo| 344,000]1,954,000] 605,000] 3,368,000 
25-34 | 433,ooo| 2.527,000| 622,ooo| 75,000] 3,657,ooo 
35-44 | 172,000| 2,815,000] 725,ooo| 81,000] 3,793,000 
45-64 | 250,000] 4,650,000]1,027,000| 114,000} 6,o4r,ooo 
65 + — 1,544,000| 148,000|1,237,000| 2,929,000 


Total. |1,320,000|11,880,000]4,476,000] 2,112,000 19,788,000 
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Ifitis decided that the survey is to be carried out on a 
sample of 1,000 women then the research worker, 
adhering to the proportions shown in Table A, would 
design his sample as follows:— 


TABLE B 

House- | House- Other 

Aires es Other | women 
Ages. | who go | who do | Women who do Total. 

out [not go out|891n8 out) not go 

to work. | to work. | t° Wor k. Out 

to work 
15-24 24 | 99 31 171 
25-34 22 128 31 4 185 
35744 9 142 37 4 192 
45-64 12 235 52 6 305 
65 + — 78 8 61 147 
Total. 67 600 227 106 1,000 


He would then go on to subdivide each of the 20 cells 
in Table B with reference to certain other known 
characteristics of the total 19,788,000 women—for 
example, its geographical distribution, its social composi- 
tion in terms of working class and middle class women, 
and the occupations of those women who go out to’ 
work, The interviewers would then be instructed to 
interview one thousand women whose characteristics 
conformed with this small scale model, e.g. they would be 
instructed to interview 24 working housewives aged 15 to 
24, 128 housewives aged 25 to 34 who did not go out to 
work, and so on. 
ae Baas part, this is still the method of sampling 

in and experience has shown that, given 
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carefully trained interviewers, it can and docs give 
reliable results with samples no larger than a few thousand 
people. For example, quota sample surveys of purchases 
of cigarettes, of cocoa, of breakfast cereals, of jam and 
many other commodities have yielded findings which 
agree closely with the known totals of consumption and 
with the known shares of particular brands within these 
totals, 

There are, however, two hazards in surveys based on 
quota sampling. The first is that sometimes there are 
gaps in the statistics which are needed to guide the 
research workér in his construction of the small scale 
model of the population with which he is concerned. In 
these circumstances, he may be driven either to use his 
own estimates (which may or may not be intelligent) 
or else to give up the refinements and content himself 
with very broadly defined cells. 

The second risk in working with quota samples is 
that the final decision as to which individuals are inter- 
viewed is left to the judgment of the interviewer. If her 
instructions, for example, tell her to go to Birmingham 
and interview 10 working class men aged 25 to 34 she 
will have thousands to choose from and the ro she picks 
out may be far from representative of the total body 
of young working class men in Birmingham. Only if 
she is given careful training, close supervision and plenty 
of time will she scatter her 10 interviews reasonably 
among the thousands of potential informants at her 
disposal. . ç: 

Finally, it must be remembered that findings derived 
from a quota sample cannot be related to the total 
population with the same precision that 1s possible with 
a random sample; itis not possible to estimate a sampling 
error” and thus indicate the odds with which the true 


figure will fall within certain margins. 
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The range of subjects covered by market research is 
very wide. The manufacturer’s problem may be one 
which can be solved by a small tasting test. For example, 
in preparing his plans for the production of peppermint 
creams he may wish to know if the public prefers hard 
creams or soft creams, do they prefer them covered with 
milk chocolate or plain chocolate, do they prefer a little 
chocolate and-a lot of cream, or a lot of chocolate and a 
little cream. The techniques for ascertaining and 
measuring these preferences are far from simple, but the 
fundamental method is that of going directly to the people 
concerned and collecting the answers from them. 

On the other hand, the manufacturer may be secking 
a report on every aspect of his market. If that is the 
case then the market research worker will draft a set of 
questions which when answered by his informants, will 
yield precise facts for the producer on:— 

How many people buy the commodity in which he is 
interested? 

Who are these people in terms of their age, sex, 
income, geographical location, etc.? 

Why have these people become consumers—i.e. what 
are the living habits and mental attitudes which have 
turned them into consumers? 

Who are the people who buy his product and who are 
the people who prefer the products of his competitors? 

What are the reasons for their preferences? 

What are the normal circumstances of purchase—by 


whom, when, frequency, size of unit purchases, at what 
type of retail outlet? 


What are the normal circumstances of consumption— 


by whom, where, when, frequency, in conjunction with 
other people or alone, with other commodities or alone? 


What are the advertising media with which consumers 
most commonly come into contact? 
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What type of advertisement is most likely to catch 
their eye? 

Which advertisement appeal is most likely to influence 
their behaviour? 

` Who are the people who are not consumers of the 
product in which the manufacturer is interested? 

Why are they non-consumers? 

Are there any means by which they might be turned 
into consumers? 

In the U. S. A. the veterans of market research can 
recall substantial surveys carried out forty and fifty years 
ago. In Britdin claims that go back more than twenty 
years are likely to be apocryphal. For many years the 
number of British manufacturers making serious use of 
such surveys were very few and the earliest patrons 
tended to be regarded by their fellow industrialists as 
extravagant highbrows. The depression years of the 
early 1930’s, however, were a great stimulant and in the 
pre-war years consumer surveys on a large scale were 
being carried out for manufacturers of cocoa, chocolate, 
flour, motor-cars, newspapers, radio sets, soap, fuel, 
domestic apparatus, custard powder, jam, stockings, 
comestics, transport, radio entertainment, coffee, fur- 
niture polish, toothpaste. In fact, there was hardly a 
single field of consumption left unmeasured by at least 
one manufacturer. 

With the outbreak of war the amount of market re- 
search work carried out for private manufacturers 
dwindled to very small dimensions. The return of peace, 
however, witnessed an almost immediate rebound. 
Manufacturers wanted to know hows ix years of war had 
affected markets and consumers—had “zoning” (the res- 
triction ofeach manufacturer to his “home” area) changed 
brand preferences, had “utility” products altered standards 
of taste, had any new brands established themselves, had 
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changes in the distribution of income changed buying 
habits, what were the expenditures and tastes of the 
three million young women who had become housewives 
since 1939, what were the potential markets for various 
new products? These and many other questions were 
answered, and today more market research surveys are 
being carried out then ever before in Britain. There is 
still a long way to go, however, before British industry 
catches up with the United States in the use of this fact- 
finding instrument. 

A recent article! estimated that in the year 1949 a total 
of $32,000,000 was spent on the work of Anierican market 
research and opinion research organisations. Even 
when allowance is made for differences in the national 
income of the two countries, it is clear that in Britain 


market research is still neglected by the average busi- 
nessman. 


1 Wall Street Journal, March 23, 1950. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BORROWERS 


IT. — Public Opinion Surveys. 


To the present day sociologist it is something of a paradox 
that when in*rgo5 A. V. Dicey published his Law and 
Opinion in England he was content to review the main cur- 
rents in political thought over the preceding hundred 
years without anywhere in his 500 pages showing any 
awareness of, or interest in, the opinions of the general 
underlying population. For Dicey, “public opinion” 
meant little more than the views of the sharply limited 
class of intellectuals whose writings directly influenced the 
minds of the nation’s legislators. He was, of course, 
thinking within the tradition first explicitly enunciated 
by Burke at the end of the 18th century and restated 
150 years later by Professor L. B. Namier. “It is diffi- 
cult to see how policy can be democratically controlled, 
except through Parliament, and through the influence 
which the prevailing atmosphere exercises on Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet. For what is public opinion and 
how can it be ascertained? Or even could it be ascer- 
tained, its commands would mostly be vague and contra- 
dictory, and therefore impracticable... . What the 
public is called upon to do is to choose its rulers, and 
what it is entitled to know is the general trend of national 


policy.’* 


1 L. B. Nammr, In the Margin of History, London, 1939, P. 14- 
63 
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In the United States views were different concerning 
the relations which ought to exist between the general 
masses and those temporarily selected to govern and admi- 
nister. There it was taken for granted that legislators 
and officials were essentially delegates carrying out a 
mandate constantly liable to recall and legitimately sensi- 
tive to the pressures of their constituents. Under these 
circumstances it was not surprising that quite early in 
the history of the Republic enterprising newspapers set 
out to ascertain what the general public thought about 
various political issues and political figures. So-called 
“straw” votes were conducted by questioning people on 
the street about their opinions and their voting inten- 
tions. Such straw votes have been traced back in 
American journalism to 1824 when the Harrisburg 
Pennsylvanian set out to assess public: opinion on the 
forthcoming Presidential election. 

By the turn of the century these polls were a common- 
place at every election. In order to ascertain the 
opinions of a wider public than could be reached by street 
interviewing some publications undertook a postal can- 
vass of the electorate. This method was carried 
furthest by the weekly magazine, the Literary Digest 
which posted out questionnaires asking the recipients to 
declare not only their voting intentions, but also their 
views on such topical questions as prohibition and various 
New Deal policies. 

In 1932, using this method, the Literary Digest predicted 
the popular vote for Roosevelt within one per cent. 
In 1936, as the elections drew near, the Digest poll again 
went into action. Over 10,000,000 questionnaires were 
posted to people whose names had been selected from 
automobile registration lists, telephone directories and 
similar sources. Some 2,376,000 completed question- 
naires came back and when they were analysed they 
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indicated that President Roosevelt would receive 43% 
of the votes. In fact he obtained 61%, and the Literary 
Digest type of poll was permanently discredited as a 
technique in this particular field of opinion measurement. 

The reasons for the failure were not far to seek. The 
Digest had picked a sample from a section of the popula- 
tion which was far from being representative of the total 
electorate—they had limited themselves to the wealthy 
and middle class groups, and even within this 
unrepresentative minority the responses had come from 
a non-typical over-prosperous section. At an election 
when class antagonisms ran high these were fatal biases. 

Election forecasting as such, however, was not dis- 
credited. Atthesame election anew form of poll produced 
results which were remarkably close to the actual voting 
figures. This work stemmed from market research. 
In the late 1920’s an increasing number of businesses had 
set out to study their markets by directly interviewing 
members of the public, in the streets and at their homes, 
and asking them which brands of various goods they 
bought, why they preferred these to others, which 
newspapers and magazines they read, where they 
shopped and so on. Most of these enquiries conformed 
to a simple pattern. Relatively small samples were 
used (2,000-4,000); the samples were constructed on a 
“quota” basis (i.e., the demographic, economic and geo- 
graphical composition of the sample was a miniature 
reflection of the total population); and the information 
was collected by face-to-face interviews on the basis of 


a list of uniform questions. A 
One of the first men to consider that these techniques 


of measuring consumer buying habits might be applied 
to the measurement of electors’ attitudes was Dr. Henry (e}, 
Link of the New York market research organization 
known as the Psychological Corporation. In October 
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1933, for example, his interviewers asked a sample of 
the population: “From what you have seen of the 
National Recovery Act in your neighborhood, do you 
believe it is working well?” The responses were:— 


It was some time before this innovator had any 
followers. By 1935, however, several men in the fields 
of advertising, journalism, and marketing had set up 
organisations to carry out public opinion polls. Paul 
Cherington and Elmo Roper published their results in 
Fortune magazine; George Gallup syndicated the find- 
ings of his American Institute of Public Opinion in a 
variety of newspapers, and Archibald M. Crossley’s 
results were published in the Hearst Papers. 

At the presidential elections of November, 1936, all 
three organisations issued predictions which came much 
closer to the actual outcome than did the Literary Digest 
Poll. 


Percentage of votes received by President Roosevelt..... 60.7% 
Fortune prediction.......... ¿e e e; sss = PE SESE aaa 7% 
American Institute of Public Opinion prediction. 53-8% 
Archibald M. Crossley prediction ................ 53.8% 


It looked as if a way had been found to measure public 
opinion reliably. Faith in the polling organisations and 
in their methods grew rapidly in the succeeding months. 
In 1937 the School of Public Affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity launched a new periodical, The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, devoted entirely to the new discipline. It 
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concerned itself not only with polls of voting intentions 
(major elections are, after all, comparatively infrequent), 
but also with the whole field of attitude measurement 
through the interviewing of sample populations. 

In 1940 the Quarterly began republishing the findings 
of the major polls. Here, taken from the 1942 and 1949 
volumes are some typical questions on which public 
opinion had been measured:— 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the way Roosevelt 
is handling his job as President today?” 

“If you were elected to Congress, what laws would you 
want to have passed?” 

“Do you think we will have gasoline rationing 
throughout the entire country within the next six 
months?” 

“What punishment should be given to spies caught in 
this country?” 

“Do you think some form of socialism would be a good 
thing or a bad thing for the country as a whole?” 

“Do you think Americans are more democratic than 
Britishers?” 

“Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way air raid 
precautions are being handled in this community?” 

“Would you rather ride in a car driven by a man or a 
woman?” 

“Do you think all Communists should or should not 
be removed now from jobs in U. S. industries that would 
be important in wartime?” 

“Do you think epileptics should or should not be 
employed in jobs like other people?” 

“Do you think that Spain under its present govern- 
ment should or should not become a member of the 
United Nations?” 

After November, 1936, the measurement of public opi- 
nion by sample polls based on questionnaires expanded 
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with untrammelled exuberance. From the United 
States it spread to Europe and the English-speaking 
Dominions and by the time war broke out at least one of 
the pioneers was contemplating an international chain of 
polling organisations which would report simultaneously 
what the world thought on any issue. 

In the post-war world these aspirations have been ful- 
filled and today we have at least two organisations 
operating internationally—George Gallup’s chain of 
Gallup Institutes and Elmo Wilson’s International Public 
Opinion Research Inc., which from its headquarters in 
New York operates with affiliated research companies 
throughout Europe and Latin-America. 

Not unnaturally the polls from the very beginning 
excited increasing criticism. This was two-fold. One 
body of critics protested that the process was undemo- 
cratic, that it usurped the statesmanlike functions of 
politicians and tied their hands. Itis a sufficient answer 
to this to point out that no responsible polling organisation 
has ever claimed that its findings should be treated as 
instructions to the nation’s legislators. Rather, they have 
argued that the legislator who is aware of the state of 
public opinion on specific issues may be able to do a better 
job as a leader. The polls may reveal areas of confu- 
sion, of conflict, oferrors and ofignorance, and true states- 
manship will consist not in a cowardly association with 
or exploitation of these states of mind, but in a coura- 
geous acceptance of a challenge. If the challenge is 
not accepted then it is the politicians and not the polls 
which have undermined democracy. 

The second criticism of the polls was more substantial. 
It was to the effect that its practitioners had, in fact, not 
yet developed techniques capable of measuring public 
opinion accurately. How far was this criticism sound? 

It must be remembered that the polls had set themselves 
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two distincts tasks—to predict election results and to 
measure attitudes on general issues. Let us look at 
each of these separately. 

From 1936 onwards and until 1948 the polling organi- 
sations had one unanswerable argument with which 
to silence those who said that their methods of fore- 
casting election results were unsound. Their forecasts 
were almost invariably right or nearly right. Not until 
November, 1948, after the American Presidential elec- 
tions, was it possible for the critics to take the offensive. 
On that occasion the three most highly publicised polling 
organisations wêre wrong in predicting which of the two 
major candidates would be in the lead. 


Dewey. TRUMAN. OTHERS. 


% % % 


Actual votes. 45-1 49-5 5.4 = 100 
Predictions : Gallup . 49-5 44.5 6.0 
Crossley. 49-9 44.8 5:3 
Roper .. 52.2 37-1 10.7 


The errors were comparatively small, but unforgivable 
to an outraged public which had come to regard the polls 
as infallible. They were apparently completely unaware 
of Dr. Gallup’s frequent reminders that polling experience 
throughout the 1940’s showed that the figures relating to 
each main candidate could be expected to be accurate only 
within a swing of plus or minus 3% of the poll prediction." 

One fortunate outcome of the debacle was that the 
American Social Science Research Council immediately 
organised a committee of enquiry and its report crys- 


I Grorce GarLur, A Guide To Public Opinion Polls, Princeton 
University Press, 1948. 
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talises all the criticism which could reasonably be levelled 
against election predictions as carried out up to that date. 
Simultaneously the polling organisations themselves, 
both commercial and academic, carried out post mortems 
and all the arguments were thoroughly aired in the 
Public Opinion Quarterly and in the International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research (founded 1947). The general 
conclusions of this debate pointed to the essential 
weaknesses of all election prediction polls. They may be 
summarised as follows:— 


a. Between the interview and polúng day some 
informants who at the interview say that they 
intend to vote for candidate A (or party A) change 
their minds and either vote for candidate B or 
else abstain from voting entirely. Atthesame time, 
some informants who say they will vote for B also 
change their mind—some voting for A and some 
abstaining. It is extremely unlikely that all these 
shifts will neatly cancel out so that voting exactly 
matches the original interviewing results. Appa- 
rently what happened in the last days of the 
1948 Presidential election campaign was that 
Mr. Dewey lost more supporters than he gained 
in this reshuffle. 

b. Between the interview and polling day some 
informants who tell the interviewers that they do 
not know how they will vote make up their minds, 
and their decisions do not match those of the rest 
of the sample. Again, apparently what happened 
in 1948 was that of those who made up their 
minds very late in the campaign more voted for 
President Truman than for Mr. Dewey. 


These difficulties seem inseparable from any 
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surveys attempting to forecast voting behaviour. Other 
defects were noted as possible contributing factors— 
such as the use of quota sampling and of untrained and 
unchecked interviewers; but these are common to other ` 
types of attitude surveys; they are remediable and by 
themselves constitute no inherent weakness in public 
. opinion polls. The real danger is that even with 
probability sampling and with the most highly trained 
interviewers election prediction surveys can go wrong 
for no other reason than that people sometimes change 
their minds. This lesson has undoubtedly been learned 
' and it is certain that although election prediction surveys 
will continue, yet their sponsors will cautiously and 
widely point out their limitations; and when they turn 
out to be right they will privately, if not publicly, 
wipe the sweat from their brows and thank their lucky 
stars. 

The comparative success of the polls at the British 
General Election of 1950 undoubtedly restored much of 
the public faith in such surveys. Three of the national 
morning newspapers measured, with varying accuracy, 
the pre-election pulse of the electorate. The voting 
took place on February 23rd, and the latest figures 


published by each paper were:— 


News Daily Daily Actual 
Chronicle Express Mail results. 
(Inter- (Inter- (Inter- 
viewing viewing viewing 
Feb. 22). Feb. 17-21). Feb. 15). 
% % % % 
Labour .......- 45-0 44.0 42.5 46.2 
Conservative... . 43-5 44-5 45-5 43-4 
Liberal, etc. ... 11.5 11.5 12.0 10.4 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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The comparative success of the British polls was in 
part due to the lessons they had learned from American 
experience, and in part to the greater stability of British 
political attitudes; in Britain 84% of the electorate 
voted—as compared with a mere 50 % in the United 
States—and apparently most people who voted in 1945 
and went to the polls again in 1950 did not waver in 
their party allegiance. 

In spite of this 1950 recovery in the prestige of election 
prediction polls it remains true that comparatively little 
progress has been made in tackling the fundamental 
problem in all surveys which aim to predict future action 
from present opinions. Itis probable that, partly depend- 
ing on the nature of the action, partly on the character 
of the people concerned, and partly on the urgency of the 
circumstances, then for every type of social action there 
must be a particular interval within which it is more 
likely than within any other that action will in fact 
coincide with opinion. So far, however, nobody has 
tried to find out what these favourable time intervals are. 
Until they do those responsible for prediction polls will 
be tempted to reduce progressively the time interval 
between opinion and action—until the time comes when 
the interval is negligible and the value of the polls is nil. 

What about the validity of attitude polls outside the 
election prediction field? What value, if any, should be 
attached to the findings of surveys concerned with the 
measurement of public opinion on general issues? 
Quite early in the history of such studies academicians 
lodged four basic objections. They pointed out that:— 


a. Each person possesses many contradictory 
attitudes; the questionnaire may not give him 


opportunities to express this inconsistency and 
confusion. 
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b. In talking to a stranger the informant may not be 
truthful. “Rationalisation and deception 
inevitably occur, especially when the attitude 
studied pertains to the subject’s moral life or social 
status. ... Lack of insight, ignorance, 
suspicion, fear, a neurotic sense of guilt, undue 
enthusiasm, or even a knowledge of the inves- 
tigator’s purpose may invalidate an enquiry.” 

c. By asking the informant to give his answers within 
aset scale (e.g. “Strongly favour, favour, indifferent, 
disapprove, strongly disapprove”) we may be 
forcing him to give an inadequate or false account 
of his feelings. 

d. It is very often extremely difficult to frame ques- 
tions which give the informant an opportunity 
to deal reliably with the issue. 


Prefessor Hadley Cantril of Princeton, ina book published 
in 1943, has dealt in detail with this last difficulty and 
he has listed eleven types of poor questions. They are:— 


1. “Questions too vague to permit precise answers.” 
He cites as an example: “After the present war is 
over do you think people will have to work 
harder, about the same, or not so hard as before?” 
And he points to the vagueness of “people” (docs 
this mean workers or everyone?), of “harder” 
(more intensively or longer hours?), and of 
* before ” (before the war or before the peace?). 

2. “Questions obscure in meaning.” Here 
Professor Cantril cites: “If the German army 
overthrew Hitler and then offered to stop the war 
and discuss peace terms with the Allies, would you 
favour or oppose accepting the offer of the 
German army?” Almost half the informants 
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said they favoured this, but when subsequently 
they were questioned more closely it was found 
that most of them had identified the German army 
with the rank and file, the conscripts, and not with 
the High Command; when this alternative defini- 
tion of “German army” was pointed out to them 
they declared themselves opposed to such a peace. 
“Questions getting at some stereotype implicit in 
the questions rather than at the meanings 
intended.” Thus, in examining answers to the 
question, “Do you feel that Negroes have just as 
good a chance as white people to get jobs?” it 
was found that people who disliked Negroes said 
“Yes” and people who liked Negroes said “No.” 
“Questions misunderstood because they involve 
technical or unfamiliar words.” One such 
question was: “Which organisation, the G.I.O. 
or the A.F. of L., do you think has the lower 
initiation fees?” On probing the informants 
Professor Cantril found that at least half the 
people who answered this question in fact had no 
knowledge either of what an initiation fee is or of 
precisely what the initiation fee was in each 
organisation. Similarly, a British survey in 1949 
found that some Socialists said they agreed with 
the proposition “If the Conservatives win there 
will be an all round increase in the standard 
of living.’ They had “understood by the 
last phrase that prices would go up. One 
experienced research worker has generalised to 
the effect that “go% of informants misunderstand 
10% of the questions put to them, and 10% of 
informants misunderstand 90% of the questions 
put to them.” n Bet 8. 
“Questions presenting issues not circumscribed. 
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Here Professor Cantril cites: “Are you in favour 
of Trade Unions?” A majority of people said 
they were, but when the issue was broken down to 
the actual impact of trade unionism on their daily 
lives some of those in favour changed their minds. 
“Questions where the alternatives provided for 
answers are not exhaustive.” The following 
questioning is typical: “If Russia should defeat 
Germany, which of these things do you think 
Russia would then try to do—try to spread 
Communism all through Europe, or work with 
Britain and the U. S. in making it possible for 
the countries of Europe to choose their own form 
of government?” Most informants obliged by 
selecting one or the other of these alternatives, 
but when it was put as an open question (“If 
Russia should defeat Germany, what do you think 
her European policy will be?”), then it was found 
that the informants spread themselves over 18 
different policies. 

“Questions where the possibilities provided for 
the informant’s selection are too many or too 
long.” ‘Tests have shown that very few people 
are capable of keeping in mind the implications 
of more than three or four possibilities, and, in 
fact, if they are offered more than that they will 
disregard some of them in making their choice. 
“Questions whose implications are not seen.” 
One such example is: “When the war is over 
should the U. S. stay out of world affairs as much 
as possible or take an active part in world 
affairs?” Many of those who said they favoured 
active participation changed their minds when it 
was pointed out to them that this might mean 


maintaining a large army. 
6 
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“Questions concerned with the affairs of only 
a portion of the population and therefore 
meaningless to many people.” Thus, when 
informants were asked, “How much income tax 
should be paid by those earning over $10,000 a 
year?” it was found that informants with very 
low incomes themselves suggested the lowest 
taxes for the rich—not out of pity but because 
from their valley a tax of $25 a week seemed 
enormous. 

“Questions giving only surface references.” One 
such question is: “Is your job connected with the 
war effort?” When this question was put to a 
sample of women during the war almost all of 
them said “Yes,” and in a sense they were right. 
“Questions likely to elicit only stereotype 
answers.” Thus, in one survey practically 
everyone answered “Yes” to the query “Do 
you believe in freedom of speech?” Later on, 
however, 60% of these informants said they 
did not believe in allowing Communists to hold 
public meetings. 


And these are not all the criticisms that have been put 
forward. Some others are: 


e. 


Private opinions (i.e., those expressed to the 
interviewer) may not be a reliable guide to actual 
social action. The reasons for differences between 
the two are many and so far satisfactory methods 
have not been found of eliciting opinions which are 
genuinely under social control. 

Even where the questionnaire has been most 
carefully designed the results of a survey may be 
unreliable because of the influence and participation 
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of the interviewer. She may lack objectivity in 
recording what she has been told. And she may 
influence what she has been told by her manner, 
and her manner may be biased either by her own 
beliefs on the issue or by her expectations about the 
sort of person she is interviewing. 


Nor does this exhaust the list of alleged defects in the 
methods of attitude surveys. But at least in the 
United States criticism has not led to defeatism. 
Many of the charges have been tested experimentally, 
new methods ehave been explored and at several 
universities there are vigorous departments and projects 
working continuously on the problems. Here we can 
mention only a few of them. In addition to the Office of 
Public Opinion Research at Princeton University under 
Professor Hadley Cantril there is, at Columbia University, 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research under Professor 
Paul Lazarsfeld; for many years the Bureau has taken a 
leading part in basic research. In particular it has 
examined the possibilities of “depth” interviewing 
(long, informal, probing discussions with the informant) 
and with “panels” (i.e., the repeated interviewing of the 
same person). At the University of Michigan, the Survey 
Research Center under Professor Rensis Lickert has also 
developed techniques of depth interviewing and has led 
the way in the use of small probability samples instead of 
quota samples. Finally, mention must be made of the 
National Opinion Research Center. This organisation 
like the other two just mentioned carries out major 
surveys alongside its research work in techniques. It was 
established in 1941 at the University of Denver, but in 
1947 the Center under Dr. Clyde W. Hart was transferred 
to the University of Chicago with three main objectives :— 
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“To analyse and review the results of surveys made 
by other polling organisations. 

“To discover, test and perfect new methods, 
techniques and devices for ascertaining the state of 
public opinion. 

“To provide the University with a graduate 
department devoted to the newest of the social 
sciences, public opinion research.” 


Since its move to the University of Chicago the Center’s 
largest experimental project has been a study of the 
measurement and control of interviewer effect in the 
course of attitude and opinion surveys. 

Meanwhile, the commercial attitude survey organisa- 
tions have taken note of the difficulties of question 
drafting and two devices have been increasingly popular. 
Largely under the lead of Elmo Roper the “cafeteria” 
question has been developed. Here each informant is 
asked to select from a series of statements which of them 
most closely reflects his attitude. For example, instead 
of asking people: “Are you satisfied with our policy 


towards Russia?” we might have a “cafeteria” approach 
as follows: 


“With which one of these four statements do you 

come closest to agreeing? 

a. Itis going to be very important to keep on friendly 
terms with Russia, and we should make every 
possible effort to do so. 

b. It is important for the United States to be on 
friendly terms with Russia, but not so important 
that we should make too many concessions to her. 

c. If Russia wants to keep on friendly terms with us, 
we shouldn’t discourage her, but there is no reason 


why we should make any special effort to be 
friendly. 
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d. We would be better off if we have just as little as 
possible to do with Russia.” 


Additionally the informant is free to answer that he 
agrees with none of the four or that he has no opinion on 
the subject. 

Again, George Gallup, mainly in response to the 
criticism that people may be offering opinions on subjects 
they know nothing about or on the basis of a 
misunderstanding of the question, has developed what he 
calls “The Quintamensional Plan of Question Design.” 
More simply, this is a process whereby the questioning 
on any one issue is broken down into five stages. Thus, 
instead of asking the one question: “Do you approve or 
disapprove of giving $250 million aid to Greece?” 
Gallup would ask five questions: He would:— 


1. Find out what the person knows about the issue 
(“Have you heard or read about President 
Truman’s speech to Congress asking for $250 
million to aid Greece?”’) 

2. Ask what he thinks about the issue (“What is 
your own feeling as to what we should do about 
this?’’) z 

3. Then put the issue on a “yes-or-no” basis 

(“Would you like to see your Congressman vote 

for or against the bill asking for $250 million to 

aid Greece?” ) 

Ask why he feels as he does (“Why do you feel 

this way?”) 

Finally, find out how strongly he holds this 

opinion (“How strongly do you feel about this— 

very strongly, fairly strongly, or not at all 


strongly?”’) 
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The overall position today can be summarised as 
follows: surveys of public opinion and attitudes have lost 
the easy glamour they enjoyed in the first decade after 
the 1936 Presidential elections. The basic research on 
techniques which should have been done then has now 
been taken in hand and we can feel increasingly confident 
that society is adding to its resources a set of tools whereby 
public opinion can be reliably measured and appreciated. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITAIN SINCE 1939 


Witz market research and public opinion research 
were adapting to their own needs the techniques of the 
social survey, the main plant itself was growing rapidly 
and bearing new fruit. It is impossible here to deal 
with all these developments over the past decade, but 
some among the more important must be described at 


least briefly. 


Surveys or Foop CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 


From the very beginning British social surveys had 
been concerned with consumption and standards of 
living. All the pioneers had sought to measure and 
identify that section of the population which lacked 
sufficient money to buy the minimum diet necessary 
to maintain good health. All of them, and particularly 
Rowntree, were aware of the fact that these were not the 
only people living in poverty. In addition there were 
those who had sufficient money to buy an adequate diet 


but failed, or were unable, to spend their money wisely. 


For this reason, sociologists since the time of Le Play - 
had been interested in 


in the mid-nineteenth century e 1 i 
surveys of consumption and in collecting information 


about how people spent their money—particularly how 


they spent it on food. 
In 1935 Sir John Boyd Orr, Director of the Rowett 


81 
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Research Institute, undertook the first modern systematic 
examination of this problem. His purpose was to 
discover how far the food bought by various sections of 
the population was adequate for the maintenance of 
perfect health. This standard was purposely set higher 
than the old “poverty line.” Sir John Orr’s standard 
was intended “not just to provide a diet which will keep 
people alive, but a diet which will keep people in health; 
and the standard of health adopted is a state of well- 
being such that no improvement could be effected by a 
change in the diet. The standard may be regarded, 
therefore, as the minimum for maximum health.” 1 

Orr started by dividing all families in Great Britain 
into six groups; on the basis of existing official statistics 
they were separated according to weekly income per 
head and the Proportions of the population falling into 
each group were as follows:— 


í Category. Weekly income ber head. Percentage of 


total population. 
I Up to ros. IO 
2 IOS, to 15s. 20 
3 15s. to 20s, 20 
4 208. to gos, 20 
5 308. to 45s. 20 
6 Over 45s. 10 


Household budgets were th 
each of these groups, and it w 
the average weekly expenditu 
in Category 2 it was 6s.; 
income category ther 
expenditure. 


1 Jonn Boyp Orr, 


Food, Health and I 
Macmillan, London. d MESMO D. Bik 


1937 ed.) 
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Orr then examined the nature of the food bought by 
the families in each group and translated the various 
quantities of meat and potatoes, milk and vegetables, 
bread and fish, etc., into quantities of calories, proteins, 
minerals, etc. When this translation had been effected, 
Orr’s figures showed that the food consumption of 
approximately half the nation was insufficient for 
sustained good health. Broadly, in those households 
where weekly income per head was below 20s. and where 
less than 8s. per head per week was spent on food the 
diet lacked some of the food values necessary for maximum 


health. ° 
These findings were a considerable and unwelcome 


shock to many people and, indeed, critics could point to 
various obvious weaknesses in the techniques used by the 
survey. Thus, the estimates of expenditure per head 
on food were based on the conditions recorded by a mere 
1,152 households and even this small sample was biased 
in its selection. Controversy over the reliability and 
implications of the results was so bitter that the 
Government’s Advisory Committee on Nutrition 
appointed a statistical sub-committee “to report on the 
adequacy of the data and the degree of probability 
attached to the estimates of food consumption of the 
different groups of the population.” The general 
conclusion of these and other experts was that Orr’s 
figures were probably broadly in accordance with the 
facts and that a considerable minority of the popula- 
tion in the early 1930’s were living under conditions 
where an improvement in their diet would have brought 
about an improvement in their health. 

It is probable that the main stimulus to Orr’s survey 
came from an humanitarian awareness of the widespread 
hardship created by the Great Depression. But by the 
time his book appeared, the slump was receding and a 
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new shadow was coming over the horizon to create an 
administrative concern with the problems of nutrition 
and food consumption. In 1936 the Committee on 
Imperial Defense appointed a sub-committee to report 
on the measures that would be required if food rationing 
became necessary as the result of war. At the end of 
1936 the Food (Defence Plans) Department of the 
Board of Trade was created and in April 1938 it published 
a White Paper giving an account of the progress made in 
preparing plans for food control in the event of war. 
On the administrative side, these plans assumed that in 
war the Government would take over responsibility 
for ensuring supplies and distribution of the main foods— 
both home-produced and imported. On the social side 
it was assumed that the Government would pursue a 
policy of “fair shares” by rationing all important foods in 
short supply and by keeping the prices of rationed foods 
at a level within the reach of the poorest; furthermore, it 
was assumed that within the community there were some 
groups with exceptional nutritional needs, e.g., nursing 
mothers, infants, school children, “heavy” workers, and 
that the needs of these groups, irrespective of their 
purchasing power, should receive special priority. 

These paper plans were barely complete when the 
German army invaded Poland. By the spring of 1940 
rationing schemes had been introduced for butter, 
sugar, meat and bacon and ham; in the middle of 1940 
ay were extended to tea, margarine and cooking 
ats. 

Almost from the beginning the new Ministry of Food 
felt the need for continuous and detailed information 
about the food consumption of the nutritionally 
endangered sections of the population. It was felt that 
this information could be obtained only by social survey 
methods, that is, by interviewing a representative 
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sample of the population and obtaining directly from them 
an account of their food consumption. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1940 the Ministry of 
Food instituted the Wartime Family Food Survey 
“for the purpose of reviewing the state of the country’s 
nutrition and of assessing the effect of the various 
rationing schemes”; its basic approach was to compare 
the nutritional value of the food actually consumed 
by informants with their estimated physiological 
needs. 

Much of the work carried out in 1940 was on an 
experimental basis while methods were being improved 
and technical difficulties overcome. By 1941, however, 
the main outlines of the Family Food Survey had been 
established. It has been continued since that time 
without a break in peace and war and under a variety of 
Ministers for Food from Lord Woolton to Mr. Strachey. 
At the time of writing (February 1950) the Survey is 
still being carried out and it can now claim to be one of 
the major investigations ever carried out in the field of 
social research. Its findings have helped to guide 
governmental social policy for almost a decade and its 
statistics provide a precise history of the social revolution 
that has been engineered in Britain since the days when 
Orr’s small but vivid enquiry shocked the world. 


“From the beginning of the survey the main sample 
(for the Food Survey) has concentrated on households 
representative of the working class population of the 
- country. In addition, similar middle class and rural 
working class samples have been taken more or less 
continuously for comparative purposes 1n most years. 
Special groups, such as miners, agricultural workers 
and old age pensioners, are investigated from time 


to time. . 
“The Ministry take a fresh sample of approximately 
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800 households every month, so that about 10,000 
households are covered annually. The sampling is 
is done in two stages. 


1. Towns, including all the great conurbations, 
are first chosen by purposive selection—i.e., 
with regard to their size and the character of 
the region. 

2. Within the selected towns, sampling is done at 
random from the Electoral Register. In prac- 
tice, the procedure is to tackle one part of 
the town, or ward, at a time so that interviewing 
in done as economically as possible. Predo- 
minantly upper class wards are excluded from 
the sample, as are those consisting mainly of 
industrial premises. Any middle-class house- 
holds sampled in mixed wards are added into 
a separate middle-class sample. When lists 
for a whole ward are exhausted (the sampling 
fraction is r in 35), a new ward is started on. 
This continues until the whole town is covered; 
then a new and, if possible, similar town is 
chosen for sampling... . 


“The execution of the survey is undertaken by 
an outside commercial agency, the Research 
Department of the London Press Exchange, Ltd., 
so that direct contact between the Ministry and 
informant is avoided. Fieldworkers call every second 


day during the week of investigation or, if necessary, 
every day... 


“Each housewife who agrees to cooperate, is given a 


log book to complete for the succeeding seven days. 


For each day, she has to fill in four sections as 
follows:— 


I. Quantity, description and cost of each item of 
food bought on that day. 
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2. Quantity, description, source of and price paid 
(if any) for all home-grown food, gifts and 
welfare food. 

3. Description of food served at each meal and 
note indicating which persons were present. 

4. Number and type of meals taken out by different 
members of the household. 


In addition, the interviewer records on the cover page, 
details of family composition, including age, sex, 
relationship to housewife and occupation of all 
members of the household. This information makes 
the calculation of the nutritional needs of the family 
possible. Furthermore, food in the larder is weighed 
and measured at the beginning and end of the week, 
so that changes in stocks may be calculated.” 

“The results, calculated for the sample every month, 


show: 


a. The average daily consumption per head of 


each food. 
b. The average daily intake per head, and average 
daily requirement per head of each nutrient. 
c. The average expenditure on and actual price paid 
for each food, and on all foods. Also the quantity 
and value of foods obtained from free sources.” 1 


Armed with these results successive Governments have 
destroyed the conditions described by Orr in the mid- 
1930’s. There are no longer in Britain any minority 
groups whose health suffers because of an inadequate 
diet, and differences in the nutritional value of the diet 
of the working class and the diet of the middle class are 


slight. 


1 C. A. Moser, The Use of Sampling in Great Britain, Journal 
of American Statistical Association, June, 1949. 
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Surveys or OLD AGE 


Over the past hundred years there have been 
considerable improvements in the average standard 
of living, in public sanitation and in medical science. 
One consequence of these changes is the appearance of 
a new social problem—the emergence ofa substantial 
and growing number of people who have passed the 
prime of life. In 1881 out of a total population of 
29,700,000 in Great Britain only 1,375,000, or 4.6%, 
had reached or passed their 65th birthday; today, in a 
total population of approximately 50,000,000 they total 
Over 5,000,000 or one-tenth of the population. 

The anticipated problems of old people can be 
grouped under three main headings economic, 
health, emotional. These are not watertight divisions; + 
in fact, the interaction between them is usually great, 
but the departmentalisation is a research convenience. 

Most men obtain an income by working as paid 
employees; most women depend on what they receive 
from their husbands. Today the great majority of male 
employees retire from paid work at 65 years of age and 
thus have to look elsewhere for their livelihood. And 
most women who have reached or passed 65 are either 
widows or the wives of men who have stopped earning. 
Some old people have private means and some enjoy 
pensions from their previous employment, but by and 
large the majority of old people have to be aided by the 
State. There is, therefore, for both old people and the 
State the economic problem of ascertaining their needs 
and the amount of aid necessary. 

Again, with increasing years health deteriorates; there 
is a greater incidence of such ailments as rheumatism, 
arthritis, arteriosclerosis, hypertension, etc.; hearing 
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and eyesight are affected and even those who are free 
of the more obvious ailments have to take things more 
slowly and have to avoid physical strain. Thus, in this 
area, too, there is need for research—to measure the 
incidence and cost of various forms of ill-health and 
threats to good health, and to discover the most effective 
means by which sick old people can be looked after and 
restored to ordinary life. 

Finally, there are the emotional problems of old age. 
For the normal person the prerequisites of happiness 
are affection, security, a sense of significance and some 
fecling of créative participation in the life of a group. 
These goals are reached in a variety of relationships 
—within the family, among friends who are contemp- 
oraries, inthe workshop, the club, social organisations, 
the church, trade unions, informal cliques and so on. 
For women, and they constitute almost two-thirds of all 
old people, these paths to contentment are fewer than 
they are for men. But for both sexes, with old age 
the individual is increasingly deprived of them. Spouses 
die, children marry and leave home, one’s contempo- 
the factory and office bar their doors, 
younger people take over the responsibilities of running 
the club or the union, the civic committee or the school 
board. With advancing years there is a crumbling 
of the old ties and the individual has to try and make 
do somehow with what is left. The happy person 1s 
one who neither wants more from others then they are 
willing to give, nor wants to give them more than they are 
willing to accept. Unfortunately, present day society 
wants little from old people and is prepared to give them 
little; and many of the aged find it difficult to adjust to 
this emotional poverty. Old age often calls for personal 
adjustment on a considerable scale and one that may 
be beyond the resources of many people. In this field 


raries disappear, 
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then the research problem is to discover precisely what 
adjustments have to be made by society and by the 
individual and by what means they can be best 
achieved. 

Research in all three areas—economic, physical 
health, and emotional—has already been launched 
through the use of social surveys. And in the history 
of this work we again come across the two men who 
sixty years ago first devised and applied the techniques 
of the social survey. One of the first proponents of old 
age pensions was Charles Booth. It was largely his 
facts and advocacy which led at the beginning of this 
century to the birth of the British system of State old 
age pensions. 

Since the end of the Second World War, much of the 
research into the sociology of old age has been under the 
sponsorship and direction of Seebohm Rowntree. For 
example, in 1947 and 1948 the Rowntree Village Trust 
financed a census of all old people living in the city of 
York. The interviews with them were conducted on the 


basis of a questionnaire which yielded a precise statistical 
account of:— 


The composition of households containing old persons 
(i.e., women aged 60 or over, men 65 or over); 

Their housing accommodation; 

The sources of income of old people; 

Their leisure activities and interests; 

Their domestics arrangements for cooking, shopping, 
housework, baths, room warming, etc.; 

The incidence of physical immobility and of such 
handicaps as deafness and Poor eyesight, and their 
more recent experiences of ill-health. 

Their experiences of paid employment over recent 


years and their attitudes towards continued 
employment; 
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Their contact with friends and relativ€8 both as 
hosts and as guests. ° 


The survey report was completed in the summer of 
1049 and provides in many ways a factual basis 
from which the community can deal with this new 
problem. 


Town PLANNING SURVEYS 


The inter-war years saw a tremendous boom in 
house-building in Britain; by 1939 one-third of all 
British families were living in dwellings built since 1919. 
Almost 2,000,000 houses were put up in the last five 
years of peace. The greater part of this building followed 
a simple locational rule—it was tacked on, in an endless 
sprawl of semi-detached villas, to the periphery of any 
available prosperous city. Most of these houses were 
for sale to the lower middle class, but some of the new 
dwellings were for the less favoured sections of the 
working class, and here the planning was. equally 
disastrous. For the most part it led to the creation of 
vast, municipally owned. isolated housing estates where 
the tenants were limited to a handful of family types. 
Practically nowhere was the new housing directed by an 
understanding that people are social animals; that for a 
complete personal and family life there must be to hand 
a wide range of social and economic facilities, and that 
houses form a town only when their addition constitutes 
a self-contained and balanced community both for work 
and for living. 

The survey of Birmingh: 
Bournville Village Trust show 
technique could be applied in 
of suburban sprawl. At mu 
Durant in her report Watling: A Surv 


am carried out by the 
ed how the social survey 
dealing with the problem 
ch the same time Ruth 
ey delineated 


7 
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the socialedefects that had been built in to a typical 
working class municipal housing estate in outer London. 

Even before 1940 there was a rapidly growing interest 
in town planning. The war greatly stimulated this 
concern. In many of Britain’s largest cities the Luftwaffe 
destroyed or irreparably damaged hundreds of 
thousands of houses; either by accident or design many 
of these dwellings were the homes of working class slum 
dwellers and the overnight clearance of these highly 
valuable real estate sites in city centres removed many 
of the pre-war obstacles to replanning. 

Towards the end of the war the Government set up 
under Lord Reith a New Towns Committee. Its task 
was “to suggest guiding principles on which such (new) 
towns should be established and developed as self- 
contained and balanced communities for work and 
living.” In its interim report published in 1946 the 
Committee declared that “a new town must provide 
shopping, Tecreation and other business and social 
facilities, not only for its own citizens but for people from 
the Surrounding area... , There is a minimum size 
fora new town below which it ceases to be a practical 


Proposition as a balanced industrial unit. As its size 
Increases the social facilities 


ately, in particular the fa 
beyond a certain 


responsibility is lost. . 


into account, a preliminary study indicates as a general 


€ appropriate administrative 
They set no limit to the 
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number of new communities which shouldbe created, 
but they pointed out that they were called for in two 
distinct sets of circumstances. First, there was the task 
of syphoning off population from the old gargantuan 
metropolitan centres such as Greater London and here 
the Committee envisaged a ring of satellite, but not 
dormitory, towns built at points some 25 to 40 miles 
from the centre of the original metropolis. In some 
cases the development would be superimposed on existing 
villages and small towns and the additional population 
drawn from overcrowded or badly sited parts of the 
metropolis. ° s 

The second type of new town would be those created 

to drain off population from some of the pre-war 
depressed areas; the “emigrants” would move only short 
distances away from their old dwellings and the new 
towns would provide them with both new homes and new 
jobs. : 
It was not enough, however, merely to provide 
“guiding principles.” Each projected new town had its 
peculiar social and economic difficulties. Moreover, 
some of the communities faced with contraction felt the 
need for more facts before the adjustments could be 
made. Once more the administrators decided to obtain 
their facts by using the social survey tool. Here we 
need describe only two typical examples. 

The borough of Holborn is almost in the heart of the 
County of London. Its boundaries contain the University 
of London, the Inns of Court, the squares of Bloomsbury, 
and many of London’s famous theatres and restaurants. 
They also contain, or did until recently, some of the foulest 
slums in Britain. A post war survey in the working 
class half of Holborn showed that 62% of families 
had no bathroom, 38% no separate water closets, and 
24% were in dwellings which had no separate water 


` 
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supply; nearly one-third of the people were living under 
conditions of gross overcrowding. At the same time, 
land values were extremely high. At a first glance one 
would have said that here was a population whose 
problems could have been solved easily enough by 
transference to one of the projected new towns. In the 
summer of 1948, however, the Borough Council decided 
to conduct a survey among the working class half of the 
Holborn population. Informants were selected by 
choosing every fifth houschold listed on the Electoral 
Registers. Interviews with this sample of 1,000 families 
showed that, of all Holborn wage-earners: 


Four-fifths worked in Holborn itself or an adjoining 
borough; 

Three-quarters spent less than gd. a day on fares; 

Half went home daily for their mid-day dinner; 

Half worked in occupations which, because of unusual 
hours, made it especially desirable to live near their 
work (e.g., theatre and hotel employees, newspaper 
printers, terminal railway porters); 

Nearly half of them worked in trades which could not 
be moved out to small new towns; and 

Less than one-fifth were willing to move to a new town. 


These and similar fin 


dings helped the Borough 
Council to decide that 


approximately two-thirds of 
Holborn’s working class families would have to be housed 
in Holborn; only 18% could be counted upon to make 


a fresh start in a new town, and perhaps another 18% 


could be satisfied with homes in boroughs adjacent to 
Holborn.1 


A second typical town planning social survey was that 


1. This account taken from Holborn 


Council News (The Borough’s 
Quaterly Newsletter), Winter 1948. 
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carried out in 1948 by the Peterlee Development Corpo- 
ration in East Durham. Peterlee is one of the projected 
new towns to be built in the North.! Ultimately it will 
house compactly some 30,000 of the 80,000 people who 
now live in the Easington Rural District—a string of 
scattered coal mining villages in the triangle formed by 
West Hartlepool, Durham City, and Seaham Harbour. 
When the Easington District Council considered its 
area in 1946 it found that it had a two-fold problem. 
First, there was housing; in many of the villages living 
conditions were hideously squalid; there were long rows 
of single story houses with no gardens, the streets were 
often unmade, underground subsidence had cracked and 
slanted walls and floors, complete villages huddled in 
the shadows of colliery spoil heaps and within a stone’s 
throw of the pithead; many homes were without tapped 
water supplies. The second problem was economic. 
The people of the Easington Rural District depend for 
their livelihood on coal mining. In 1929, out of a 
total of 23,562 insured workers in the area, 20,897 
(almost 90%) were in mining. Even in 1939 after ten 
years of heavy unemployment the proportion of miners 
had fallen only a little—to 76%. What was even more 
disturbing was that the long-term prospects for the local 
mines seemed less than bright. The Council estimated 
that from the middle 1950’s an appreciable number of 
local miners would become redundant partly because of 
worked out seams and partly as a result of the mechanis- 
ation of coal mining. In the past these developments 
had meant unemployment, poverty and, finally 
emigration of the young men and women of the villages. 

It was against this background that the Government 


1. It takes its name from Peter Lee, a Durham miner who 
became President of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
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set up the Peterlee Development Corporation. Its job 
was to build new homes in a new city for some of the 
people of Easington and to reduce the community’s 
almost exclusive dependence upon a not too healthy 
mining industry. F 
The one ae quickly got to work on the physical 
plans for the new town, but soon found that the data for 
the “human” plans were lacking. They might well 
have adapted the questions which Booth put to himself 
sixty years earlier. ‘“Who are the people of Easington 
How do they really live? What do they really want? 
Do they want what is good? And, if so, how is it to be 
given to them?” . 
Indeed, it was in this spirit that the Corporation 
decided in 1948 to launch a social survey of the 
Easington Rural District. From its totalof 20,000 families 
asample of 2,000 was selected by choosing every tenth 


household. The questions put to them provided from 
the answers a record of:— 


The frequency of families of various sizes and patterns; 
The types of accommodation occupied, the rents paid 
and the form of tenure; 3 
The occupations of the employed population, and their 
working hours; 
The relation between home and work place—journey 
time and method of travel; 
The industrial experience, if any, of those adults not 
employed; and 
The number of families with recent emigrants, who 


they were, their present whereabouts and occupa- 
tions and likelihood of returning. 


The survey found, among other things, that a 
average Easington household was small—few containe 
more than four people; that men outnumbered women— 


| 
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the result of interwar emigration by young girls for whom 
the district offered neither jobs nor husbands with jobs; 
that over 70% of the men were miners working at pits 
adjacent to their homes; that extremely few women went 
out to work—presumably in part because in a miner’s 
home where a husband and son may be on different 
shifts the household duties for both wife and daughter 
are heavy; that many of the men who had left Easington 
had not seized the opportunity to change their jobs, 
but had remained miners; that over half the workers in 
the district were on jobs where shift-working was in 
operation; that while there was little overcrowding, 
living conditions were often poor—only one-quarter 
of families had an indoor lavatory and half had no 
bathroom; that many workers had invested their savings 
in home ownership—22% owned the dwellings in which 
they lived; that rents were remarkably low and that many 
miners lived in colliery houses at nominal rents. 

The survey thus revealed the social limitations within 
which the planners of Peterlee had to work. 


GOVERNMENT AND SURVEYS 


In recent years the government has made a substantial 
incursion into the survey field. Before the war certain 
Departments had on occasion made use of survey me- 
thods. For example, during 1937-38 the Ministry of 
Labour in order to collect the data for a new cost of living 
index carried out a large budget survey among working 
class families. The Post Office had conducted surveys 
of the potential telephone market in connection with its 
publicity campaign and the Ministry of Agriculture had, 
through surveys, studied public reaction to the National 


Mark schemes. 
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On the outbreak of war, various official bodies set out 
through survey methods to investigate morale and to 
assess the impact of governmental propaganda on 
various sections of the public. After an initial and uneasy 
period of unco-ordinated experiment, the Ministry of 
Information, through its Home Intelligence Division, 
organised the Wartime Social Survey. After a series of 
press and parliamentary outbursts about ‘“snoopers” 
this organisation steered clear of what were called 
“morale” surveys and concentrated on the more factual 
type of enquiry. Thus they maintained a check on 
housewives’ success or failure to obtain in the shops 
various household goods, they studied the clothing 
needs of different occupational groups and shortages of cro- 
ckery, hollow-ware, utility furniture, andcorsets. Towards 
the end of the war the Ministry of Health commissioned 
the Wartime Social Survey to provide a monthly national 
index of morbidity, i.e., all ill-health. Housing and 
town planning surveys have since been carried out for 
the Department of Health (Scotland), for the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, and for the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. The organisa- 
tion has now dropped the word “Wartime” from its title 
and as the Social Survey attached to the Central Office 
of Information carries out a wide range of enquiries for 
various government departments. 

_ The value of a social survey unit in government admi- 
nistration is now appreciated by most civil servants and 
since the end of the war the unit’s work has become 
an integral part of governmental administrative and social 


1 An account of the scope of their work for government depart- 
ments and public corporati 


is t i A nd 
T. CORLETT: Samp, ions is to be found in P. G. Gray a 


T: ling for the Social Survey, in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Part II, 1950. 
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planning. Each survey is planned in response to a re- 
quest from a government department, but is put into 
operation only after Treasury approval has been given. 
When the survey is finished, a report describing the 
methods used and the results is submitted by the 
Social Survey to the department concerned where the 
findings are interpreted. In each of the past four years 
the unit has completed an average of 35 surveys and 
is now among the largest social research organisations 
in Britain. 

From the technician’s point of view, perhaps the most 
important conéribution made by the Social Survey is in 
the field of sampling methods. In the year 1946 the 
unit was basing its work both on quota samples (as 
normally used in much market research work) and on 
“probability” or random samples as developed by Professor 
Bowley. Since then, however, it has abandoned quota 
sampling entirely and its statisticians have developed 
methods of probability sampling to a point where they 
have begun to influence the techniques of their commer- 
cial colleagues. The difference in cost is still substantial 
—a sample based on probability methods costs at least 
twice as much as one designed on a quota basis. For 
many purposes, however, the gain in reliability is worth 


at least this differential. 


SocraL SURVEYS SPECIALISTS 


One noteworthy development in Britain since 1945 
has been the emergence of organisations which, as 
commercial bodies, have specialised in the planning 
and execution of social surveys on behalf of any- 
one who wished to use this research method in tackling 


his problems. 
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The work of these specialist commercial research bodies 
has played a large part in British post-war social research 
and no report on social surveys today would be complete 
without some account of their work. The present 
author is most familiar with the activities of the private 
. company known as Research Services Ltd., and will, 
therefore, confine himself to a description of its work. 
It was incorporated in 1946 and since then has conducted 
social surveys on a wide variety of subjects. Some of 
the surveys already described and mentioned have been 
executed by this company—the York survey of old age, 
the Holborn housing survey, and the Peterlee town 


planning survey. Other typical examples of their work 
are: 


Membership of voluntary associations 


As part of the material used by Lord Beveridge in 
his 1948 study Voluntary Associations a nation-wide 
sample of 3,000 adults was interviewed for information 
concerning their participation in such bodies as F riendly 


Societies, the Red Cross, British Legion, Hospital Savings 
Association, etc. 


Use of public transport in London 


This survey, on behalf of the London Transport Exe- 
cutive, obtained from a random sample of 3,000 house- 
holds a day-by-day record of the use made of various 
forms of transport—buses, trams, trains, tubes—for 
Various purposes—getting to and from work and school, 
shopping, entertainment, casual visiting, etc. The Exe- 


cutive thus obtained a picture of each of the groups 
which provides its revenue. 
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Effects of television on leisure habits 


During the late autumn of 1948 the adult members 
of a sample of households—constituted by drawing the 
name and address of every 6oth television license 
holder—were asked to keep a detailed log of how they - 
spent their time from 6 p.m. onwards each evening for a 
whole week. Similar information was obtained from a 
matching sample of households who were the neighbours 
of the first group but lacked a television set. A comparison 
of the habits of the two groups of adults helped to 
indicate how the ownership of a television set changed 
peoples’ domestic, social and leisure behaviour. 


Sociological aspects of children’s cinema clubs 


This survey was carried out in a typical small provin- 
cial town (population approximately 65,000). Arandom 
sample of all children aged 8 to 13 (inclusive) was inter- 
viewed as to their membership and patronage of 
children’s cinema clubs; the same children completed 
a general knowledge test and answered a series of 
questions which called on them toproject theirinterests and 
values (e.g., “How would you spend a free afternoon? 
“How would you like to alter your city?”). At the same 
time the parents of these children were interviewed to 
obtain the children’s familial and material environment. 
Finally, the teachers of the children assessed each child 
in terms of its social behaviour, class achievement, and 
personality traits. 


In the analysis of all t 


sorted into three groups—t 
cinema clubs, those who had been members but had 


left, and those who had never belonged to such a club. 
The analysis showed that certain social conditions were 


his information the children were 
hose who were members of 
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closely associated with club membership. Thus, both 
present and past members were children of large families, 
often the mother went out to paid employment, thc 
amount of room space occupied by the parents was well 
below the average, the parents were frequently readers 
_of such “fantasy? magazines as Red Letter and 
Miracle, the parents were themselves often movie fans, 
the homes had few books. When it came to the children’s 
personal characteristics, present club members (but not 
ex-members) showed a more than average participation 
in street games, a more than average reading of comics, 
a lower level of imaginative capacity, lewer scores on 
the general knowledge tests, lower scores on social 
behaviour and class performance, and a lower contribu- 
tion to household tasks. The implications seem to be that 
certain environmental handicaps encourage children to 
Join cinema clubs; most of these socially handicapped 
children, however (those who do not suffer from various 
personality defects) outgrow the clubs in the course of 
their natural development and turn in normal and satis- 


factory performances when judged as social animals and 
as students by their teachers, 


Mass communications research 


In a great many contexts the average person’s aware- 
ness of the rest of the world is second-hand, some- 
thing acquired from a newspaper, the radio or the films. 
At least in Britain comparatively little research has been 
carried out into the part played by these means of mass 
communication in shaping our lives. The research 
problems involved have been summarised as “finding 
out who says what to whom and with what effect.” 
From the Royal Commission on the Press and other 
reports we have a fair idea about the nature of “who” 
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and from the Hulton Readership Survey we have detailed 
knowledge about the “whom.” This survey is carried out 
annually and its purpose is to provide a detailed descrip- 
tion of the people who read each of the nation’s principal 
newspapers and magazines. For example, it is possible 
to describe the readers of Lilliput in terms of their age, 
sex, marital status, occupation, domestic accommodation, 
their consumption of beer and cigarettes, their interest 
in gambling and gardening, their use of cosmetics and 
bicycles, and so on. The research methods used are 
those of the convgntional social survey—a representative 
sample of thé total population is interviewed and 
questioned through a formal questionnaire. 


Public opinion research 


Since the beginning of 1948, there has been carried 
out for Picture Post a quarterly survey of the political 
opinions of the British adult population. These have nor- 
mally been geared to the prediction of the outcome of a 
General Election; at the beginning of February 1950 this 
survey, after interviewing a sample of 2,000 electors, 
indicated that 87% of the electorate intended to vote (in 
fact, the percentage turned out to be 86%). The voting 
intentions of this sample and the actual results were 


remarkably close:— 


Intentions (Picture Polling 
Post survey). day behaviour. 


% % 
Labour 46.6 46.4 
Conservative 43-0 — 43-2 
Liberals and others 10.4 10.4 


100.0 100.0 
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The journalistic interest of such surveys is obvious, but 
their scientific value is slight unless they also provide 
some predictive insight into the general field of political 
behaviour. This has in fact been attempted in the 
Picture Post surveys. In addition to asking people about 
their voting intentions, they were at the same time 
asked for their views on various political issues. Thus, 
the pre-election enquiry of February 1950 showed that 
socialists and conservatives held almost identical views 
on Britain’s foreign policy, and that the rank and file 
of both parties appreciated the benefits of the socialistic 
Welfare State. They differed very sharply, however, 
on the subject of liberty. Most conservatives felt that 
the benefits of social security had involved an intolerable 
interference with the individual’s freedom to spend his 
money and time and to use his property and talents as 
he wished; most socialists took the view that the loss of 
such liberties was outweighed by the new liberty that 
was acquired with material security and full employ- 
ment. The majority of electors apparently feel that 
these two forms of liberty are incompatible and, there- 
fore, according to their condition, some will inevitably 
align themselves with the Labour Party, and others, 
equally inevitably, with the conservatives. 

It is this sort of expansion of the public opinion 
study which transforms it from counting heads into 
research, 

The advantages of such specialised research organisa- 
tions are obvious. It is possible to bring together a 
group of experts continuously concerned with methodo- 
logical problems and building a wide ran: 


ge of experience 
for the benefit of each new survey. j 
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Mass-OBsERVATION 


When, during the middle 1930’s social surveys, public 
opinion and market research studies were receiving rapid- 
ly increasing support and approval there emerged some 
critics who felt that the normal interview situation used 
in this work was dangerously artificial and that the com- 
pression of people’s behaviour, motives and attitudes into 
a set of figures obscured and even hid the essential 
structure and dynamics of social life. 

These critics had been greatly impressed by the field 
work methods of anthropologists where the student learns 
to understand a strange society by participating in its 
everyday life and by observing the behaviour of his 
fellows. At the beginning of 1937 a small group of 
such critics formed themselves into an organisation named 
Mass-Observation and set to work to study the British 
Islanders by a variety of methods. 

A typical Mass-Observation study may employ as 
many as five approaches. They are:— 

a. Direct interviewing conducted with samples of the 
relevant population and using the conventional ques- 
tionnaires of market research, public opinion and social 


survey studies. 
b. Indirect interviewing whe > 0] ae » 
motives are elicited from the public in the course of “frec, 


probing, roving and apparently casual conversation. 

c. The noting of overheard remarks freely expressed 
by ordinary members of the public when taking part in 
some activity under review, €. $+» Armistice Day celebra- 
tions or Coronation Day ceremonies. Fae. sha: 

d. Direct observation of people’s conduct in situations 
relevant to the subject under study, e.g., in a cigarette- 
smoking survey, how women smokers light their 


re opinions, attitudes and 
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cigarettes, hold them, exhale the smoke and dispose o: 
the butts. 

e. Autobiographical statements from members of a 
panel who describe their own behaviour, emotions, values, 
opinions, motives, etc.1 

These methods have been applied to a very wide range 
of subjects and, indeed, one of the main attractions of 
the work of Mass-Observation has been its pioneering 
ploughing of areas rarely touched by earlier academic 
students of society. Their reports have dealt with smok- 
ing, pubs, football pools, seaside humour, the mon- 
archy, religious beliefs, peace hopes, village life, industrial 
incentives, British sex habits and values, capital punish- 
ment, newspaper reading and many others. Their 
reports have aroused much interest and some readers 
have appreciated the fact that their publications contain 
extensive quotations of the “actual words of real people.” 
Thus, on opening at random their book, Britain and Her 
Birth-rate at page 183 one finds that the chapter deals 
with the religious faiths of mothers and that the page 


consists almost entirely of informants’ statements of 
which the following are typical:-— 


“Well, I don’t go to church and all that, but I believe 
in somebody. I’m not against it.” 


“Well, I do believe in somebod 
but I don’t go to church.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth I do what I can and I don’t 
do anybody any harm, but I’m not a church-goer.”” 


y watching over us, 


1. Fora more detailed account of the methods of Mass-Observa- 
vation see, First Year’s Work, 1937-1938, by Mass-Observation, 
Lindsay Drummond, London, 1938; Limitations of Statistics, by 
J. G. Ferrasy, Manchester Statistical Society, 1943; and Progress 


in Mass-Observation, by L. R. ENGLAND, International Journal of 
Opinion Study, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1949. 
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“Well, I go to church now and again, but I’m not so 


very religious.” 
“Well, I don’t go to church except for weddings and 


funerals.” 


On the other hand, some readers regard these quotations 
as dreary trivia completely devoid of either significance 
or interest. 

What, in fact, is the scientific value of the methods 
peculiar to Mass-Observation? 

First, there is nothing novel about the method of direct 
interviewing of a sample of the population. The 
weaknesses and potentialities of this fact-collecting 
instrument have already been discussed in the chapter on 
public opinion research. It is, however, worth noting 
that Mass-Observation in this side of its work is very 
frequently satisfied with sharply limited samples of the 
population. For example, in its recent study of religious 
belief&—Puzzled People—the sample used for direct 
questionning was no greater than 500 and all of them 
came from one London borough; it is possible that the 
findings would have been different in York or 
Canterbury, or among the chapel-goers of Wales, or 
in Scotland or among farm labourers. 

The second device favoured by Mass-Observation 
—indirect interviewing—again is not novel, but 
undoubtedly it owes much of its recent popularity to this 
organisation. Its possibilities are considerable, but its 
value depends upon systematisation and controls which 
have often been neglected by Mass-Observation in the 
past. This type of interview is known by various names 
among sociologists—the intensive or the detailed inter- 
view, the depth interview or the case history type of 
interview, or the qualitative interview. “The qualita- 
tive interview aims to help the informant to articulate his 

8 
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individual case with respect to the topic of the investiga- 
tion. No categories of answers’ are determined prior 
to the interview. Rather, the questions asked in a 
qualitative interview serve as a starting point for the 
joint exploration of the informant’s attitude and be- 
haviour by both the interviewer and the respondent. The 
categories of answers are developed after the interview 
has been made.” 

But this freedom will rapidly degenerate into anarchy 
unless the interviewers collect comparable material 
from the different informants. This is only possible if 
the interviewing is bounded by a specific and uniform 
guide which for each survey outlines the major deter- 
minants of an action, the range of anticipated responses 
and the facets of an attitude which must be covered in 
all interviews. And before this can be done the research 
director must start with a theoretically enlightened 
understanding of the nature and function of the institu- 
tion or relationship being investigated; for example, 
an interview guide to be used in a study of the British 
monarchy must be built upon an understanding of the 
nature and role of monarchy and a series of hypotheses as 
to the causes of its present strength and weaknesses. 
In the absence of such a theoretical groundwork and its 
resulting interview guide what emerges is the collection 
of boring and unrelated quotations to be found in Mass- 
Observation’s study of the Coronation ceremonies 
published under the title May rath. Only too often 
when Mass-Observation uses the indirect interview it 
lacks both the appropriate fundamental theoretical 
awareness and the provision of an interview guide. 

Not that the latter solves all the technical problems of 


t; Training Guide on the Techniques of Qualitative Interviews, p. 1, 
Unpublished manuscript, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, New York, 1948. 
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such research. The interview guide sets out all the 
avenues of approach which must be followed by the 
interviewer; it “gives typical questions which might 
be used as a starting point, (but) it is left to the 
interviewer's skill when to ask these questions, exactly 
how to word them and what additional probe questions 
to ask.” In short, the indirect interview calls for 
highly skilled and very carefully trained interviewers, 
people who will not allow their own expectations about 
each informant to colour their questions and records, 
and who will probe without prompting. So far, Mass- 
Observation has apparently not undertaken any such 
training of its indirect interviewers. 

The third method employed by Mass-Observation 
is the recording and analysis of overheard remarks. 
Critics have pointed out various weaknesses in this tool. 
Almost by definition the remarks overheard are public 
statements—there are legal difficulties and even physical 
risks about eavesdropping on private conversations; 
statements overheard by observers are, therefore, of 
limited scope. Again, speech may have no constant 
relation to thought and behaviour—as Jesperson has 
pointed out, some people use speech to express their 
thoughts, some people use it to hide their thoughts, and 
a great many use speech to hide the fact that they have 
no thoughts—to interpret the noises they make as 
anything but social pleasantries is misleading. And 
there is always the problem of semantics; for example, 
the young man sent from London to overhear conversa- 
tions in Bolton has to learn that certain expletives which 
are merely coarse when used in Balham, may carry 
tenuous overtones of amused affection in the mouth of a 
Lancashire weaver; the same words may mean different 
things in different regions, different classes and different 


age-groups. 
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“The fourth source of information on which Mass- 
Observation depends for its insight into social relations 
in that of observation. Here again one feels that action 
has outrun forethought. A typical pre-war directive 
(October, 1937) sent out from headquarters to Observers 
ran: “In case of any national emergency, all Observers 
are asked to make a detailed account of what happens 
to them, and the reactions of those around them.” 

The unreliabilities latent in this method of collecting 
facts are many. For example, it is a commonplace of 
textbooks on psychology and on journalism that when a 
group of people are asked to describe some event happen- 
ing before their eyes they are likely to turn in a variety 
of accounts. The disagreement will arise from two 
sources—some people will unconsciously distort and 
misapprehend what has happened; others will limit 
their accounts to only parts of the event and will vary 
in their selection and omission. In short, observing 
everyday events is a skilled job, and additionally, the 
observers must be guided in the selection of what to 
observe and this guidance must be based on a set of 
hypotheses built around the problem under investigation. 
A blanket instruction to observers “to make a detailed 
account. . . of the reactions of those around them” 
will lead to enlightening reports only by an unlikely 
concatenation of happy flukes. 

A further weakness of the observer technique is that 
not all members of the public are equally available for 
observation and not all facets of a relationship are 
demonstrated in public. For example, in studying by 
observation the way parents handle their children one is 
limited in the first place to those parents who present 
themselves for observation, and secondly, the way these 
parents behave in public may be different from, even in 
conflict with, their behaviour at home. Again, in 
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studying behaviour it has to be remembered that in 
public everyone acts—one tends to assume a role and act 
in accordance with what are believed to be the 
expectations and standards of others; for the same person 
the role may change from situation to situation. How is 
this “acting” to be recognised and what part should be 
attributed to it in assessing the significance of the events 
under consideration? 

Finally, there is Mass-Observation’s use of the diaries, 
letters and self-analyses of a panel of volunteers. What 
is the reliability and validity of the contribution of these 
people? Their number is comparatively small; at the 
beginning of 1950 they totalled 1,200 and on any parti- 
cular survey only some 750-800 send in their writings. 
Moreover, the sample is far from being representative 
of the total population; the bulk of the panel members 
are middle class and they are not typical members of 
the middle class. Thus in a recent Mass-Observation 
survey of “Sex Attitudes in Britain” the authors put 
identical questions to the panel and to a representative 
nation-wide sample of the middle class; they found that 
“the panel sample showed more ‘modern’ views on sex 
than the middle class group of the street sample.” It 
is likely that the average man-in-the-street would regard 
the Mass-Observation volunteer as a bit of a crank. ` 

Nor is this the only defect in the panel. It is a 
commonplace of psychology that most people, even when 
spurred by the best of intentions and even in their most 
private and reflective moments, find it very difficult to 
achieve either sincerity or complete understanding when 
analysing their own behaviour, motives or feelings. 
At every moment of life unconscious processes play an 


1. L. R. EsNGLAND, An Outline of Sex Attitudes in Britain, Public 
Opinion Quaterly, Vol. 13, No. 4, 1949- 
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important role in determining much of our behaviour, 
and an awareness of these processes usually requires the 
use of highly specialised techniques. It is unlikely that 
the undergraduates, housewives, shopkeepers, school 
teachers who have volunteered for the Mass-Observation 
panel have mastered these techniques. 

So far we have looked mainly at the methods used by 
Mass-Observation to collect information. What about 
its analysis and interpretation of the flow of verbatim 
answers, overheard conversations, school essays, diaries, 
letters, and introspective musings that pours in to 
headquarters? If they are to yield anything of scientific 
value then they must lead to precise conclusions and 
generalisations about the structure and dynamics of social 
life. How is this crystalisation effected? Apparently 


the material is “classified by an analyst... . It is 
possible by quoting examples of the remarks actually 
made to give a . . . picture of the nature of the various 
reactions. . . . 


The selection of typical remarks is at 
present based on the subjective estimate by the analyst of 
what is typical. . . . There is certainly in this method 
an element of subjectivity in classifying the data." 

In short, the methods are inchoate and uncontrolled, 
and this is perhaps the greatest disappointment about the 
work of the innovators. In thirteen years of prolific 
activity they have contributed nothing that can be called 
a scientific method of content analysis—the process 
which aims “at a quantitative classification of a given 
body of content in terms of a system of categories devised 
to yield data relevant to specific hypotheses concerning 
that content.” 

Sociologists in the United States have defined content 
analysis as : “A research technique for the objective, 


1. Ferraby, op. cit., p. 16. 
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systematic, and quantitative description of the manifest 
contentofcommunication.”! Inelaborating this definition 
they have set out four characteristics or requirements:— 


“The syntactic-and-semantic requirement... i.e., 
content analysis proceeds in terms of what-is-said, and not 
in terms of why-the-content-is-like-that (e.g., ‘motives’) 
or how-people-will-react (e.g., ‘appeals’). .. . 

The requirement of objectivity stipulates that the 
categories of analysis should be defined so precisely that 
different analysts can apply them to the same body of 
content and secure the same results. . . . 

The requirement of system is intended to include only 
those analyses’ designed to secure data relevant to a 
scientific problem or hypothesis. . . - 

The requirement of quantification . . . is perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of content analysis. For its 
purposes content analysis is primarily, if not exclusi- 
vely, concerned with the extent to which the analytic 
categories appear in the content... . The units of 
analysis may be certain words or categories of words, 
themes, characters, items, space measures, etc.” 

It may well be that with the application of such 
content analysis to the material collected by Mass- 
Observation the whole scientific status of their methods 
will be revolutionised. Certainly, without it their value 
will be sharply limited. In an obscure way the present 
administrators of Mass-Observation are apparently aware 
of this since many of their most recent books are based 
almost exclusively on results obtained from questionnaires 
of the old-fashioned type which their iconoclastic fury 
rejected in 1937- There is, however, no need for such 


defeatism on their part. 


SARSFELD, The Analysis of Commu- 


1. B. Bererson and P. F. La: 0 
versity of Chicago, 


nication Content, Unpublished manuscript, Uni 
1948. 


CHAPTER IX 


SOCIAL SURVEYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States, the course of events in this branch 
of social research followed much the same channels as in 
Britain at least superficially. There, too, quantitative 
social surveys were preceded by novels concerned with 
social evils (such as Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle) and by 
qualitative attacks by reformers. In 1890, for example, 
Jacob Riis in How the Other Half Lives described drama- 
tically the teeming squalor and degradation to be found 
in the tenements of New York, and eight years later 
Robert A. Woods in The City Wilderness drew a 
comparable portrait of the slums of Chicago. 

In 1909, some twenty-three years after Booth had set 
to work, the first of the modern American social surveys 
was launched under the directorship of Paul U. Kellogg. 
Its locale was Pittsburgh and not until 1914 were the 
six volumes of findings published. The Pittsburgh Survey 
comprised a study of “industrial conditions, of hours, 
wages, industrial accidents, industrial relations among 
the steel workers; cost and conditions of hospital and 
institutional care; sanitation; housing of the working 
masses; the local tax systems; public education; crime 
and criminal justice; dependency and public welfare 
administration; playgrounds and related factors”. 

In scope and method the Pittsburgh survey closely 
resembled the work of the British pioneers. But in two 
Tespects—origin and outcome—the differences were 
considerable. The British surveys had originated in, 
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and grown out of, the curiosity and conscience of a 
wealthy amateur. The Pittsburgh survey was sponsored 
from the outset by a group of social agencies and by the 
corporate Russell Sage Foundation, and the enquiry was 
in the hands of a staff of trained economists and profes- 
sional social workers. In America an impersonal, 
businesslike professionalism filled the place long occupied 
in British society by the socially-minded middle class 
individualist. 

Again, the fruits of the British and American surveys 
were vastly dissimilar. Booth’s work, as we have 
seen, was quickly followed by a body of legislation which 
altered deeply the character of the British polity. The 
work of the Parliaments of the ten years preceding the 
First World War was a decisive denial of unrestrained 
economic individualism and a firm and wide affirmation 
of the principle that one of the functions of the State is to 
ensure to every individual a minimum of the material 
requisites for self respect and good health—and that this 
minimum is available irrespective of the individual’s 
economic value on the labour market. 

In the United States the Pittsburgh survey met with 
no such response. The measure of poverty, insecurity 
and wretchedness revealed was no less shocking but the 
findings made little impact on the prevailing doctrine 
that society’s rewards were unfailingly proportionate to 
individual virtue. (The proof of this was of a tautological 
nature since virtue was equated with effective acquisitive 
energy.) The main result of the survey was merely to 
stimulate a widening flow of further studies which fed a 
more or less academic appetite for facts. 

Prolific and diligent professionalism, however, lead to 
specialisation. The social survey as a method ofstudyand 
research was applied to an ever widening area of social 
life. There followed specialised and highly detailed 
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surveys not only of schools, unemployment, sanitation, 
working conditions, public transport, delinquency, 
housing, but also of adolescence, old age, blindness, 
boy and girl relations, crime, churches, suicide, dance 
halls, divorce, gangs, ghettoes, garbage collection, 
recreation, vagrancy and race relations. A 

A great deal of the inspiration and execution of this 
work sprang from the men who built the department of 
sociology at the University of Chicago from the last 
years of World War I through the 1920’s and 1930’s— 
W. I. Thomas, Robert E. Park, Ellsworth Faris and 
Ernest W. Burgess. Their approach was primarily 
inductive and the methods by which they collected their 
material were various and often novel. A single study 
might employ several techniques. Thus, in connection 
with his 1919 survey The Negro in Chicago: A Study of 
Race Relations and a Race Riot, Park described how the 
sociologist must draw on “letters, narratives of personal 
experiences, newspaper clippings, detailed descriptions 
of individual cases, i.e., case-histories, autobiographical 
materials and life histories. . . case studies of com- 
munities. . . directinterviews with members ofthe relevant 
population;” and these materials were supplemented 
by statistical and ecological enquiries.! 

Meanwhile in the early 1920’s Robert and Helen 
Lynd were at work on a social survey which produced 
one of the classics of social research—AMiddletown.? 


I. Some typical publications in the University of Chicago 
Sociological Series are: Nets ANDERSON, The Hobo; F. M. THRASHER, 
The Gang; Ruta Cavan, Suicide; E. W. Burcess, The Urban 
Community; W. C. Reckxess, Vice in Chicago; Louis Wirtu, The Ghetto; 
FRANKLIN FRAZIER, The Negro Family in Chicago; E. H. SUTHERLAND, 
The Professional Thief. 

2. R. S. and Heren Lynn, Middletown, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1929. In the early 1930’s a follow-up survey was carried 
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Strongly influenced by the “functional” anthropological 
approach, they decided to carry out an intensive study 
of a small town! in the whole round of its activities. 
Their concern was not with a particular problem or a 
particular section of a population, but with all the 
residents as a community. They assumed that in such a 
community all the things which people do can be 
subsumed under six activities: 


Getting a living; 

Making a home; 

Training the young; 

Using leisure; 

Engaging in religious practices ; 
Engaging in community activities. 


Aided by a staff of field assistants, the Lynds started 
work in 1923; for eighteen months they lived in Middle- 
town sharing fully in the life of the community and 
collecting their materials by all suitable methods— 
observation, the study of old records, the collecting of 
statistics, the use of “open” depth interviews and of formal 
questionnaires applied to samples of the population. 

It was, as Dr. Shils has pointed out, no accident that 
the first fruits of modern American social research tended 
to be either descriptive studies of the more pathological 
aspects of big city life or the “whole” study of the intimate 
semi-rural small town community. Several of the 
important centres of sociological teaching, such as the 


out by the same authors and the findings published in Middletown 
in Transition, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1937. > 
1. Middletown was, in fact, a mid-West city—Muncie, Indiana, 


with a population then of 38,000. N : ` P 
2. E. A. Sms, The Present Situation in American Sociology, in 


Pilot Papers, London, June 1947- 
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University of Chicago and Columbia University, are 
located in great cities where the social problems created 
by rapid urbanisation, by waves of poor and unskilled 
European immigrants and by racial intolerance have 
been very real and ever present. 

The early interest in “total” studies ofsmall communities 
sprang, in part, from the fact that such towns were 
apparently easily manageable units ofinvestigation, and, 
in part, from the deep and idealised attachment to the 
legendary values of small town life held by many 
Americans—whether they live in big cities or in small 
towns. These values are to be found typically expressed 
in a report by Elmo Roper of a survey he had carried 
out in 1949 in Terre Haute, a city of 62,000 inhabitants 
in Indiana. “If you walk down Wabash Avenue any 
afternoon, you'll find that the people are apt to grect a 
stranger in the same friendly manner which is so present 
in the smaller towns of the Middle West and South, but 
so noticeably absent from big city America... . It 
reminds you of what you think most of America is 
like... . We found a good deal of civic pride in 
Terre Haute. (Of the inhabitants’ satisfactions) the 
number one item, topping the entire list, was the claim 
of Terre Haute’s citizens that their neighbours were 
friendly, hospitable, they liked them... . One young 
ex-soldier told our interviewer ‘This is God's country. 
You can really live right here. You can take your time 
about things and still get things done. . . . I wouldn’t 
take any place in exchange for Terre Haute. There 
may be... more exciting places like New York or 
New Orleans, but this place is home to me... . Td 
tell that to anybody in New York.’ ” 

In similar vein, at the beginning of 1950 the more 
popular crooners were ubiquitously performing a song 
with the opening words:— 
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“I love those dear hearts and gentle people 
Who live and love in my home town 
Because those dear hearts and gentle people 
Never ever let you down.” 


The economic crisis of October 1929 and its aftermath 
led to a resuscitation in the United States of the more 
conventional type of social survey. At every level 
—Federal, State and Municipal—government found 
itself attempting to cope with poverty created, as in 
Europe, by widespread and persistent unemployment. 
But the facts ‘essential for efficient social planning and 
action were lacking. A Central Statistical Board was 
established by the Federal Government, and this body 
set out to collect quantitatively some of the basic facts 
as to how the American people were living. 

During 1935 and 1936, the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
aided by the Bureau of Home Economics at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, carried out a nation-wide survey of 
family income and expenditure. A sample of 783,000 
households in 51 cities and 206 villages and rural counties 
provided information on family income, family composi- 
tion, home ownership, occupations, etc. From these 
a sub-sample was selected and the informants were inter- 
viewed about their income and expenditure. 

A comparable survey carried out in the same years 
Was the National Health Survey directed by the U. S. 
Public Health Council. Its purpose was to measure 
the “prevalence and incidence of acute and chronic 
disabling illnesses and the receipt of medical care from 
physicians, health clinics, sanitoriums and public health 
nursing services in relation to such factors as income, 
employment status, housing conditions, age, occupation, 
Sex, colour and amount of time lost from work.” ° Again, 
the sample was large and, in all, information was 
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collected from 740,000 urban families and 36,000 
rural families. 

Both these surveys, however, tended to be regarded 
as “emergency” projects and not as continuing and 
integral parts of the administrative machinery necessary 
for dealing with the problems of a great society. The 
first of the U. S. governmental agencies to appreciate the 
true role of the social survey was the Department of 
Agriculture where the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
carried out numerous surveys of rural and farm life. 
It was this agency which was responsible for much of the 
pioneering work of modern probability sampling and-for 
thefirstsystematic use of “open” questionsin interviewing 
informants. In 1939, as the Bureau’s work expanded, 
the Division of Program Surveys, under the direction of 
Dr. Rensis Likert, was set up in the Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of conducting surveys to secure the 
reactions of farmers to various agricultural problems and 
programmes. During the war the Division extended its 
operations in order to carry out surveys for other Govern- 
mental agencies ; in 1946 it was reorganised on a wider 
footing as the Division of Special Surveys. Much of its 
war-time work was comparable with that carried out in 
Britain by the Ministry of Information’s Wartime Social 
Survey, and its work had a similar educative impact on 
the whole stratum of the community concerned with the 
practical problems of social management. 
ak of the more striking products of this impact is the 

urvey of Consumer Finances” carried out annually 
for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
In 1945 the Board, presumably influenced by Keynesian 
theories of employment and concerned with the possibility 
of a post-war depression, asked the then Division of 
Program Surveys to carry out for it an enquiry into the 
general financial position and economic expectations of 
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American consumers. The field work was completed 
early in r946, and each year since then similar surveys 
have been carried out for the Board by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan. 

At the time of writing the latest of these surveys deals 
with 1949 and the report provides an account of how 
this survey is carried out and what it yields Approxi- 
mately 3,500 interviews were taken in 66 sampling areas 
distributed throughout the United States. The interview 
unit was “the consumer spending unit,” defined as “all 
persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, 
marriage or adoption, who pooled their incomes for the 
major items of expense.” From each of these units, 
interviewers obtained detailed information on their 1948 
income, their holdings of liquid assets (i.e., Government 
bonds, savings and bank accounts), home ownership, 
their expenditure during 1948 on durable consumer goods 
(e.g., motor cars, refrigerators, television sets, washing 
machines), their use of hire-purchase and instalment 
buying, their plans and expectations as to income and 
expenditure in 1949. So far there has been no real 
test of the value of this information in planning to 
counter the threat of either inflation or depression; but at 
least its sponsors have an up-to-date census of the 
distribution among various sections of the population 
of many “key” commodities—the sort of goods whose 
production could be easily manipulated as part of a 
policy to maintain full employment. 

The war years witnessed one other major development 
in the use made of the social survey. Throughout 
the 1930’s American sociologists had shown an increas- 
ing interest in psychology and psycho-analysis. One 


I. See 1949 Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, ' 
June 1949 to January 1950. 
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expression of this interest was the formation in 1936 of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
In 1945 various members of the Society decided to pre- 
pare a textbook for the teaching ofsocial psychology, and 
the contents of this publication gives an excellent picture 
of the widened horizons of modern American social 
research.” For example, the book contains, among 
other materials, research reports entitled: A Field Study 
of Mass Hysteria; Psychological Gratifications in Radio 
Listening; The Psychology of Rumour; A Psychological Analysis 
of Class Structure; The Anti-democratic Personality; 
Group Factors in Worker Productivity; Conditions of Effective 
Leadership; Group Decision and Social Change; Hostility and 
Fear in Social Life; Racial Identification. 

During the war a wide range of government agencies 
drew on the authors of these studies as consultants and 
experts; they were asked to help in the study and building 
of morale in war production factories, in the education, 
orientation and selection of service men; and later in 
their return to civilian life; they analysed the determinants 
of domestic civilian morale and measured the value of 
the mass media of communication in mobilising support 
for war purposes; some were employed on psychological 
warfare while others sought to measure the effects of 
aerial attack on enemy populations. 

With the return of peace the American social scientist 
was rapidly demobilised from Government service and 
sent back to the classroom, the library and the business 
office. In Britain the post-war years saw a revitalisation 
of the social survey and its expanding use as a vital part 
of the machinery of social and economic development. 
In the United States, on the other hand, there has been 


1. See Readings in Social Psychology, edited by T. M. Newcombe 
and E. L. Hartley, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1947. 
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no similar application of the social survey for communal 
betterment. Instead the American social scientist tends 
to be busy elsewhere—either studying the marketing 
problems of large-scale business, or examining, in ever 
greater detail, the failure of the ordinary individual to 
adjust to a complex and competitive society. 

Apparently only when engulfed by the disasters of war 
and depression do the politician and the taxpayer 
welcome the services of the social scientist. 


CHAPTER X 


SURVEYS IN THE WELFARE STATE 


Over the past 150 years the character of the typical 
Western State has undergone a three-fold revolution. 

Sparsely peopled agricultural communities have 
become densely populated urban and industrial nations; 
thus between 1800 and 1950 Britain’s population has 
grown from ten million to fifty million and her three 
million town dwellers have multiplied to forty million. 

Secondly, the political and economic teachings of 
laissez-faire individualism which dominated social policy 
in the first half of the gth century have been largely 
replaced by a collectivist programme which seeks to 
ensure for every citizen a minimum standard of material 
welfare. 

Thirdly, the oligarchies of the 18th century have been 
replaced by democracies; government by and for a privi- 
leged minority has given way to government directed 
by the votes and purposes of the total adult population. 

At least in the more recent stages of this three-fold 
revolution, social surveys have been used as a method 
by which society could obtain precise information about 
itself and thus achieve social change in a peaceful and 
coherent manner. 


The transformation is not yet complete; indeed, in 
some social contexts and in some countries it has gathered 
pace only in the past fifteen years and we can look 
forward to greatly extended use of the social survey by 
the politician, the economist and the civil servant in the 
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creation and administration of the democratic Welfare 
State. In some fields the tasks awaiting the practitioners 
of social surveys are clear enough; in others they have 
been scarcely apprehended. 

So far most of the successes of the survey have been 
achieved in dealing with the difficulties and evils created 
by the first aspect of the Western revolution—the 
emergence in swollen concentrations of an industrialised 
and urbanised proletariat. Housing, poverty and over- 
crowding surveys have been supplemented since r945 by 
town planning surveys throughout Great Britain. There 
have been studies, both before and since the war, of the 
ways in which people’s homes lack adequate facilities 
for providing hot water for baths, laundry, and room 
cleaning. Morerecentlythe London Transport Executive 
has shown that the social survey can help in planning 
the transport services of a great metropolis so that, at a 
given cost, the best possible facilities are provided for 
the citizen in his movements between home and work- 
place, home and recreation, and home and shopping.? 

We now all realise that the modern community 
needs social engineering—the planning and building of 
physical environmental conditions which aim to maximise 
human welfare—and that in such engineering the social 
survey is a necessary and valuable preliminary to 
planning. 

When, however, we turn to the second aspect of the 
Western revolution—the provision for all citizens of a 
minimum of material welfare—the position is less 
satisfactory. In shaping the appropriate administrative 
acts less use has been made of the social survey and there 
is less agreement on what it could contibute. In part 


1 See The Social Aspects of Urban Travel, London Transport 
Executive, London, 1950. 
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this neglect is undoubtedly due to the fact that so far 
little attempt has been made to define explicitly the 
nature and purposes of the Welfare State. This is not 
the place for such an exposition but at least the skeleton 
of a definition may be offered. 

Essentially, the Welfare State is one where State 
power is used deliberately to modify the ‘consequences 
of the normal play of economic forces in order to 
obtain a more equal distribution of income earning 
property and skills. These modifications operate along 
three related paths. First, there are practices concerned 
to establish for every citizen a basic. minimum real 
income. Secondly, there are those which seek to reduce 
inequalities of economic welfare between citizens at a 
point oftime. And finally there are attempts to reduce for 
each citizen fluctuations in welfare over a period of time. 

The reduction of inequalities between citizens at a 
point of time is largely engineered through fiscal opera- 
tions; those citizens and corporations with substantial 
incomes and wealth are taxed more or less heavily and 
the proceeds devoted, largely through subsidies and 
other forms of governmental spending, to raising the 
material welfare of those citizens with small incomes. 

The reduction of fluctuations in individual income 
through time is pursued first by manipulating the 
demand for capital and consumer goods so that a 
condition of full employment is achieved and maintained; 
and secondly, it is pursued by various systems of social 
security whereby those who for various reasons—old age, 
sickness, etc.—have dropped out of the employment 
market are still assured of an income. 

In short, the Welfare State seeks to maximise the 
economic welfare derived from a given national income 
by redistributing individual incomes both at a point of 
time and through time so that income is matched with 
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need. Such a policy immediately meets three diffi- 
culties: — 


a. how to measure needs; 

b. how to meet these needs in the most economical 
manner without the aid of the pricing process; 

c. how to maintain industrial momentum in an 
economy where income is no longer directly 
and precisely related to productive effort. 


Let us look at each of these difficulties in turn and see 
how far social surveys might help in their solution. 

No community is made up entirely of average and 
equal individuals. Needs and responsibilities vary from 
household to household and within each household as it 
passes through its life cycle. Therefore, if people with 
unequal needs are to be helped to reach a specific 
minimum they must receive unequal aid from the State. 
Equal aid based on the needs of the poorest would be 
extravagant and equal aid based on the requirements 
of the average would leave many people below the 
agreed minimum. In measuring differing needs social 
surveys have already been put to good use. For example, 
the National Food Survey very early in its history 
indicated the special nutritional needs of particular 
groups and provided a firm basis for various forms of 
subsidies and differential rationing. Similarly, some of 
the old age studies have measured and indicated the 
specific needs of old people in terms of housing, domestic 
assistance, warm clothing, fuel, etc. To those accus- 
tomed to using social surveys it was a surprise and a 
disappointment that the actuarial and administrative 
calculations for the national health scheme were not 
based on preliminary surveys of the population’s needs 
for medical care. Long before the scheme was intro- 
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duced various surveys had suggested that there were 
widespread deficiencies in dental care, in the provision 
of good spectacles, hearing aids and dentures, and that 
certain sections of the community, e.g., working class 
housewives with large families and old people, were 
economising dangerously on their own general medical 
expenditure. All these suggestions could have been 
tested and needs measured by an appropriate survey. 
Presumably, in future, comparable welfare Projects will 
take care to arm themselves at the planning stage with 
such dimensional information. 

The second difficulty created by a Welfare policy—the 
problem of using productive resources and meeting 
needs in the most economical manner—is less tractable. 
In most parts of the economy industrialists use the 
Tesources at their disposal to produce the kinds and 
quantities of things that consumers are willing to pay for. 
If consumers want less of “x” and more of “y”, they 
indicate their preferences over the shop counter; stocks 
of “x” start to pile up in the warehouses and manu- 
facturers adjust their activities so that less of society’s 
manpower and capital is used to produce “x? and more 
is used to produce “9”. People who persist in manufac- 
turing “x” find that they get less and less return on their 
labour and capital. The pricing process, in short, acts 
as a more or less automatic and impersonal indicator as 
to how the nation’s productive resources should be used. 

However, the tendency of the Welfare State has been 
to discard this social function of the pricing process at 
many of the points where it has stepped in to provide 
people with goods and services and to use physical 
controls instead. For example, before the war, consu- 
mers’ spending habits determined how much of the 
national milk supply should be turned into cheese, how 
much into milk chocolate and how much sold as fresh milk 
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to domestic users. The final outcome was that many 
working class families bought less fresh milk than was 
good for their health. This might have been remedied 
by an educational campaign which taught people the 
nutritional importance of milk, and by giving poor 
people more money to spend and then leaving it to 
spending habits to determine what farmers should do 
with their milk. Given complete freedom of choice, 
the uses made of agricultural resources would be the 
most efficient possible in the light of the new distribu- 
tion of incomes. 

Instead of doing this the government has allocated 
the supplies of milk to various users in specific quantities 
and at specific prices. This, in fact, has been the 
Government’s general policy—to take certain commodities 

` and services out of the normal pricing mechanism. It 
thus creates for itself the problem of devising some 
substitute apparatus whereby consumers can express 
their wishes and thus mould production into the most 
socially efficient channels. One suggested solution that 
has been put forward, and indeed tried, is that where 
production is under governmental control the adminis- 
trators should be guided by market research. 

For example, before deciding whether or not to 
increase the supplies of sugar, fats and flour allocated 
to biscuit manufacturers a sample of the population 
could be questioned as to whether they wanted more 
biscuits, how many more they would consume and how 
much they would be prepared to pay for specific 
additional quantities of biscuits. Anyone who has 
experimented with such surveys knows that often they 
fail to produce reliable guidance. Many informants are 
unable to give precise and realistic quantities when 
contemplating imaginary additions to their diet or 
wardrobe; they fail to realise that with increased 
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consumption in one field they may want to consume less 
in other directions; and they fail to appreciate that a 
gain in one direction has to be set off against a loss 
in another direction. . . 

It is probable that there is only one way by which 
the Government can satisfactorily ascertain how best to 
use specific resources and that is by reverting temporarily 
to the free market. When early in r949 sweets were de- 
rationed all the experts found that their arm-chair 
calculations on the elasticity of demand for confectionery 
were hopelessly wrong. Under “free? conditions 
consumers indicated that they wanted at least a doubling 
in the amounts of sugar, fat, cocoa beans, etc., devoted to 
the production of sweets. 

Shortly after that experience the Government 
experimented with a “free” market in milk ; supplies to 
the domestic consumers were greatly increased and prices 
held constant. Fortunately, the Ministry of Food 
realised that under such conditions they could use social 
survey methods to gather information about the demand 
for milk. A sample of all households in the nation was 
interviewed and records taken as to their consumption 
of milk during this uncontrolled period. The figures 
showed that under “free” conditions working class 
households were both willing and able to consume 
milk at a rate which in the pre-war period was attained 
only by the upper class. 

For the administrators and economists of the Welfare 
State that particular enquiry can be regarded as a real step 
forward. It showed how by the joint use of temporary 
uncontrolled markets and of social Surveys the 
Government of a Welfare State can keep in touch with 
consumers’ wishes and base its controls over consumption 
and production on something more than the slide-rule 
calculations of planners. It is to be hoped that 
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comparable experiments and surveys will be carried 
out in relation to all goods and services which have been 
removed from the continuous guidance of the pricing 
process. 

There remains the third economic problem of the 
Welfare State; after needs have been measured, after 
consumers’ preferences have been ascertained there is 
still the problem of “how to maintain industrial 
momentum in an economy where income is no longer 
directly related to productive effort”. It is of the essence 
of the Welfare State that the old pressures lose much of 
their force. Unemployment is kept at such a low figure 
that it no longer drives workers to accept uncongenial 
working conditions and poorly paid jobs; again, the 
dependents of even the least energetic workers are today 
assured by the State of a basic minimum income. At 
the same time, those who once were driven by the 
prospect of acquiring exceptional wealth find that the 
fiscal policies of the Welfare State deprive them of much 
of the gains which reward their initiative and energy. In 
the old days a combination of the stick and the carrot 
kept most people anxiously and enviously on the run. 
But now the Welfare State has to devise an alternative 
set of incentives. 

So far comparatively little effective thought has been 
given to this problem. Various groups have despairingly 
Suggested a return to the old spurs such as a higher 
volume of unemployment; others have wished for some 
of the devices of the Police State such as governmental 
authority to direct labour; still others have optimistically 
hoped that a mixture of exhortation and scolding will do 
the trick. Surprisingly enough, practically no attempts 
have been made to use the social survey as a method of 
discovering what, in a Welfare State, might be the most , 
effective incentives for both workers and management. 
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If alternatives to the threat of unemployment and the 
promise of exceptional wealth do exist then their nature 
and relative efficiency can be tested and measured 
by the social survey method—the questioning and 
observation of sample populations under controlled 
conditions. There is a fair amount of evidence to suggest 
that some people are moved by rewards in terms of 
status, social appreciation for themselves or for the 
group to which they belong, and by the feeling that they 
are taking part in a worth-while activity—in something 
which is producing “social goods.” Most people seek 
affection, prestige, power and participation, and the 
attainment of these goals might be geared into the 
incentives scheme of the Welfare State in which security 
is already guaranteed. Here is a new and very important 
field for the social survey. 

Finally, we come to the third aspect of the Western 
revolution—the transition from oligarchy to democracy. 
The essential definition of democracy is a community 
where government is by consent. This relationship 
between government and governed may be, at least 
superficially, highly tenuous; but it must mean, as a 
minimum, that at agreed intervals the general body of 
adults have the right to change their government by 
secret ballot and that at such elections they are free to 
choose between truly competitive political parties. 
Additionally, it postulates an electorate equipped with an 
understanding of the general conditions which determine 
the material and moral health of society; it must 
understand both the purposes of governmental policy and 
the means by which these ends can be reached. 

Now such an understanding does not come naturally 
and easily to the average citizen; he may find it difficult 
to realise that behind “free” milk there are real costs, or 
that additional houses may mean less school building. 
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And in the face of these and similar difficulties government 
by consent is threatened by a two-fold danger: the citizen 
may decide to avoid the bother of understanding by 
delegating the job of political thinking to others; and the 
government may decide to substitute propaganda and 
persuasion for information and explanation. Both these 
temptations are magnified when society is impatiently 
pushing on with change, and when the community 
starts to divide into a majority primarily concerned with 
its rights to enjoy certain good things and a minority of 
administrators who have shouldered responsibility for 
providing good things. If either temptation prevails 
then the reality of democracy disappears and what 
emerges is a “bread and circuses” society or a 
“managerial” society. They can be avoided only if the 
State accepts as one of its major responsibilities the con- 
tinuous enlightenment of the electorate on those matters 
where government action affects or proposes to affect the 
life of the ordinary citizen. The health of democracy 
depends upon the efficiency with which communication 
is maintained between government and governed. 

In a general way this is understood by those who have 
led the way in pioneering the democratic Welfare State. 
From Robert Lowe’s “now we must educate our 
masters” to the most recent popular version of the White 
Paper on Economic Policy, the awareness has been 
there, but achievement has fallen far short of what is 
needed. Month after month, public opinion surveys 
show that sizeable minorities of the British adult 
population cannot name any economic difficulty facing 
the country, believe that Britain is exporting more than 
is necessary, do not know if Britain is exporting enough 
to pay for its dollar imports, are convinced that Britain 
does not need to import all the raw cotton used in 
its textile industry, are unable to name any service 
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or activity on which the Budget revenue is spent. 

Clearly, the problem of creating an enlightened 
electorate has not been solved and the channels of 
communication between government and governed have, 
in some cases, either never been really opened up or else 
have atrophied. So far comparatively little work has 
been done in Britain in the field of communications 
research and yet here, undoubtedly, is a field where the 
social survey technique can be used fruitfully. 

The problem of communication is four-fold. First, 
the “communicator” has to use the media most likely 
to come to the attention of the people addressed. Second 
he has to use language which is readable by the people to 
whom he wishes to pass on information and ideas. Third, 
the concepts in which he presents his material must be 
within the comprehension of his audience. Fourth 
(since communication is not complete unless the audience 
has “‘internalised” the communication and related it to 
its everyday attitudes and action), the communicator 
has to convince his audience that what they have read 
and intellectually understood is vitally relevant to their 
needs and purposes. Can the social scientist using social 
survey methods throw any light on the determinants of 
Success at each of these four stages in communication? 

As far as the first is concerned—the selection of the 
most appropriate medium—much has already been done. 
From the surveys carried out ‘by its Listener Research 
Department, the British Broadcasting Corporation knows 
how many people are likely to listen to each of its 
broadcasts and what sort of people they are in terms of 
age, sex, locality and economic class. The publishers 
of most newspapers and magazines, th 
surveys, have similar information abo 
character of the audience reading e 
and the annual Hulton Survey pro 


anks to sample 
ut the size and 
ach publication; 
vides statistics on 
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the size and composition of cinema audiences. Once 
the communicator has made up his mind exactly whom 
he wishes to address then there should be little difficulty 
in taking the first step towards reaching them—or at 
least putting his message where they are most likely to 
come across it. 

When we come to the communicator’s next step— 
talking to his audience in language which they can follow 
—we find that, at least in Britain, very little systematic 
research has been carried out. There is, however, a 
sizeable literature in the United States on the principles 
of readability» 

Among the pioneering works was that of Gray and 
Leary at the University of Chicago... Their research 
dealt primarily with the mechanical factors of readability 
—vocabulary and sentence structure. In all, they 
identified twenty-four elements as “significant indexes of 
difficulty”; of these, five were found to be of major 
importance in assessing the readability of any piece of 
writing: the number of different hard words? in a passage 
of 100 words; the number of first-, second-, and third- 
person pronouns occurring in the passage; the average 
sentence-length in words used in the passage; the 
number of different words used in the passage; and 
the number of prepositional phrases found in the 
passage. 

According to the formula of these authors, easy reading 
is prose where in the average passage of 100 words there 
are very few hard words, the number of personal pronouns 


1 W. S. Gray and Bernice Leary, What Makes a Book 
Readable ?, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

2 The authors defined a hard word as one which did not appear 
in a list of 756 easy words which they compiled from the most 
frequent words in Thorndike’s The Teacher's Word Book and thr 
Word List of the International Kindergarten Union. 
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is high, the average sentence is short, the number of 
different words is low, and the number of prepositional 
phrases is low. ! 

In r937 the American Association for Adult Education 
established in New York a readability laboratory. Its 
work greatly stimulated the search for readability 
formulae and there are now several in use. The most 
highly publicised of them today is the Flesch scoring 
system}; this assesses readability similarly by measuring 
the length of the average sentence (the shorter the 
average sentence length, the greater the readability), the 
average number of affixes per 100 words tthe fewer the 
better), and the average number of personal references 
per 100 words (the more the better). 

Fundamentally all the formulae are much the same and 
a large amount of experimental evidence shows that the 
difficulty of the words, the length of the sentences, the 
number of prepositional phrases, and the degree of 
“personalness” of the approach are the main factors 
détermining readability. Flesch and others have shown 
that a great deal of writing, especially that of government 
departments, is frequently unreadable when presented 
to the average citizen, i.e., the person who left school 


before reaching sixteen years of age.2 They have also 


shown that much of this difficult writing can be turned 


into readable English, and that by very skilful application 
of the rules “much can be done to simplify the 


discussion of even relatively complex social and scientific 
matters.” 


I See RupoLPH Fresc, Marks of Readable Style, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944; The Art of Plain Talk, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1946; The Art of Readable Writing, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1949. 
` 2 In Britain the obscurities of officialese have been analysed 
4 by Sir Ernest Gowers, in Plain Words: A Guide to the Use of English. 
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But not everything. Even the most “readable” 
writing may be incomprehensible to the average citizen 
if the conceptual matter of the message is beyond his grasp. 
Quite early in the history of readability formulae M. E. 
Jackman at Chicago made various simple tests and 
established some disturbing correlations! She applied 
the Gray and Leary readability formula to a series of 
novels. By this standard E. H. Porter’s Pollyanna, and 
Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment were bracketed about 
equal—both were at the readability level of an adult 
with the language equipment of a dull schoolboy in his 
early teens. Im fact, such an adult will read Pollyanna 
and not Crime and Punishment because the latter’s maturity 
of content is beyond his understanding. At the same 
time, Miss Jackman found that the formula gave about 
identical readability scores to Tarzan of the Apes and to 
Miss Sackville-West’s All Passion Spent; but the former 
work has a great many more readers since its content 
encourages and enables immature minds to overcome 
any mechanical obstacles created by Mr. Burrough’s 
language and sentence structure. 

In such examples we have the essence of the 
administrator’s third problem when he undertakes to 
communicate with the average citizen: comprehensibility 
must be added to lucidity. And again, when we ask how 
this can be done, we once more have to answer that, so 
far, few attempts have been made in Britain to select 
samples of the adult population, put the appropriate 
questions to them and thus learn what are the determinants 
of comprehensibility.2 A start has been made in the 


1 M. E. Jackman, Maturity of Content and Simplicity of Style. 
Unpublished manuscript, University of Chicago, 1940. 

2 In spite of the stimulus of GRAHAM Waras, Human Natur: 
in Politics, Constable, London, 1908. 
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United States' and from their surveys at least the first 
draft of a body of principles can be drawn up. 
Apparently understanding is made easier when?:— 


1. The “message” (i.e., information, facts, etc.) is 
written in terms of experiences which the reader 
has already had. Effective communication builds 
`a new experience out of other smaller and familiar 
experiences. 

2. The presentation of these contributory familiar 
experiences is as concrete as possible. 

3. The reader is shown explicitly and emphatically 
what reward he may get from grasping the new 
experience offered him. The message should be 
directed towards goals desired by the reader. 

4. The communicator makes himself known to his 
readers—and known as a real personality; he 
should be recognisable even if this calls for an 
artificial process of personification. The ordinary 
man accepts information more willingly from 
acquaintances than from strangers, 

5. The message is in narrative form. Dramatic 
incidents or examples, however, must not be 
allowed to obscure the central message. 


I See, for example, the questionnaires and tests described 
by Irvine Lorce in The Communication of Ideas, edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Harper and Bros., New York, 1948. 

2 This is a synthesis of conclusions reported by H. Hyman 
and P. SHEATSLEY, Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail, 
in Public Opinion Quarterly, 1947; Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, Some 
Principles of Mass Persuasion, in Human Relations, 1949; J. M. CLARKE, 
Science and Writing, in The Communication of Ideas, ed. Lyman Bryson, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1948; B. BERELSON, Characteristics, 
of Communication Which Increase Effectiveness, University of Chicago, 
1949, Unpublished manuscript; S. STAR and H. Hucuers, Report 
on an Educational Campaign, in American Journal of Sociology, 1950. 
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6. The message is congenial to the readers’ prior 
attitudes and predispositions or to those of a group 
he belongs to or trusts. At the very least, it 
should avoid direct collisions with the reader’s 
strong predispositions. 

7. The tone and style are conversational rather than 
didactic. 

8. It is possible to exploit the authority of prestige- 
bearing people. 

9. The message seeks to transmit comparatively few 
new experiences. 

r 

These principles do not, of course, solve the problem 
of creating writing which is comprehensible. They do, 
however, point to the sort of research which should be 
carried out whenever the administrator has a particularly 
difficult message to transmit to a particular group of 
citizens. Social surveys carried out among the members 
of the group will reveal what, in the relevant area, are 
their familiar experiences, their goals and aspirations, 
their present attitudes and predispositions, with what 
other groups they seek to maintain solidarity, which 
public figures they respect and admire and so on. 
For a given group of people these facts may differ from 
subject to subject. An address to coal miners on the 
connection between industrial productivity and national 
income may need different comprehensibility components 
from an address to the same men explaining to them the 
construction and uses of an electron microscope. But 
whatever the subject and whatever the group, the best 
aids to understanding can be established by surveys 
methods. 

What of the government’s fourth communication 

obstacle? After it has put its facts and information into 
the hands ofthe peoplein the most readableand comprehen- 


10 
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sible form what can it do to ensure that the final process 
of “internalisation” of the message will be completed. 
Without that step the new experience remains an 
unintegrated item of intellectual bric-à-brac and without 
impact on the reader’s actions. Again, the American 
authors drawn upon in the preceding section have 
provided much of what is known about this aspect of 
effective communication—the stage at which, in William 
James's words, “a pungent sense of effective reality is 
attached to certain ideas.” 


Apparently, the “internalisation” of a message is 
made easier when:— > 


I. The information and facts in the message provide 
the reader with psychic rewards—e.g., facilitate 
agreement with current standards and with the 
majority, release from emotional tension, etc. 

2. The effect sought by the communicator is itself 
a path to some goal the reader already has. 

3- The effect sought by the communicator directly 
promotes the well-being of the primary groups 
to which the reader belongs—his family, his 
work mates, and his neighbourhood cliques.! 

4. The path of action to a goal is specifically defined. 

5. The message reports recognised facts—i.e., facts 
recognised as true by the reader. 


In a perfect world the communicator would be so 
close to his audience that he would know, almost without 


1. “Primary groups are those characterised by intimate face- 
to-face association and co-operation... it is a ‘we’, it involves the 
sort of sympathy and mutual identification for which ‘we’ is the 
natural expression.” An outstanding analysis of this aspect of 
communication is Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht in 
‘World War 11, by E. A. Sums and M. Janowitz, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1948. 
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conscious thought, the most effective expressions of these 
principles. In real life, however, there is a persistent 
bias in the communication relationship—the people 
who do the writing and talking are usually middle class 
and of middle class origin, while the people they address 
are usually working class. The rearing, education and 
experience of the two groups differ markedly. For 
example, the typical middle class child is very early 
taught to accept greater self-restraint, to postpone grati- 
fications in order both to gain the approval of parents 
and teachers and to acquire the social and economic 
skills that wilt enable him to compete successfully for 
society’s prizes of power or wealth. 

The typical worker, on the other hand, has lived 
through a different pattern of rewards and punishments; 
his and his parent’s anxieties have sprung, not from a 
competitive striving to get on, but from the threat of 
general material insecurity, the possibility of hunger, 
of eviction, of being without coal and warm clothing 
(therefore, when material goods are available, he will 
tend—by middle class standards—to over-indulge, to 
be extravagant). Again, the social dangers of working 
class life originate in the threat of rejection, not by his 
superiors—as in middle class life—but by his family, 
his “gang,” his work-mates. 

These facts and their implications are obvious enough 
if one stops to think for a moment, but unfortunately 
the middle class communicator tends to overlook them 
since both he and his audience apparently speak the 
same language—English. The truth is that the import- 
ant differences are so great that effective communication 
between them will very frequently have to be guided 


1. See Axtison Davis, Social Class Influences Upon Learning,” 
Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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by systematic research which aims to enlighten the admi- 
nistrator as to the real nature of the “goods” which will 
provide his audience with psychic rewards, of the goals 
which direct their lives, of the primary groups that 
have real meaning for them, and of the “facts” which 
they recognise as true. 

The need for such social surveys is urgent. In the 
past fifty years the State has drastically reduced the 
economic inequalities between those who read White 
Papers and those who look no further than the yellow 
press, but in all other respects the gulf is widening. 
Over fifty years ago James Bryce could write: “That 
the education of the masses is nevertheless a superficial 
education goes without saying. It is sufficient to enable 
them to think they know something about the great 
problems of politics: insufficient to show them how little 
they know. The public elementary school gives every- 
body the key to knowledge in making reading and 
writing familiar, but it has not time to teach him how to 
use the key... . So we may say that if the political 
education of the average . . . voter . . . be compared 
with the functions which the theory of (democratic) 
government lays on him, which its spirit implies, its 
inadequacy is manifest.” 

In 1950 the evidence of this inadequacy is mounting 
around us. In 1948, a report by the education 
committee of the Church of England indicated that 
there were 7,000,000 people in Britain over school- 
leaving age who were semi-literate or illiterate, A 
slightly later report by the Mews Chronicle put the figure 
as 9,000,000. Whatever the accurate figure may be, 
the broad dimensions of the problem are clear; they are 
large enough to contain a grave threat to any society 
which seeks seriously to remain a democracy. Half a 
century ago the social survey in the hands of Booth, 
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Rowntree and Bowley provided the State with an analysis 
of poverty which possibly saved Britain from violence 
and revolution and set her on the road to economic 
democracy. Today, the same research tool must be 
applied to the analysis of effective communication if 
political democracy is to be added to economic 
democracy. 
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The principal back). 
E ck ls MEMBERS OF 


Relationship g1sid 
(mark informant O > £ 
by X, put “H” Occupa- s| ° 2 Employer and 5 
after Age.| tion. E š g workplace. = 
Householder W| S 
if not husband). m1Z/5 
Electro- Unstey & Wilson, 
| X| Householder. | 50 blater. R Kenyon St. 15 
Ware- Brain @ Cooper, 
š Son. 19 | houseman. | R Shadwell St. z0 
A | Wals @ Ludlow, 
Son. 16 | Clerk. | R Fazeley St. 2 
m 
š = 
= 
.| ADULTS. 
a 
Ë a 
| Housewife. 47 |Houschold Duties. 
g Day of week. Thurs. 
is CHILDREN. YEsTERDAY’s LEISURE 
s Time of play. Place. 
S 
Z| Daughter. | r2 Mid-day. Indoors. 
Evening. Indoors. 
Birthplace of householder (male). ...., Birmingham... 


When did he come to Birmingham ? 
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FAMILY. 
! Last full work day. 
How Dist. 
long Employer’s| from | Morning journey. | Cost Week- 
in Busnes a of Bae a 
: or trade. o tr: id- | fares. 
job. work.| Left |Clock-| Form| Per | day ? 


home.] ed in.|of tpt.) day. 


Electro- | Miles 
36 yrs| platers. | 3% | 7.20 | 8.0 | Tram.| 6d. | No | 3s. od. 
Fish friePs 
2 yrs| Warehouse.| 3 7.30 | 8.0 |Tram.| 4d. | No | 2s. od. 
Galva- 
25rs| nizers. 2% | 8.25 | 9.0 | Tram.| zd. | No | 3s. 6d. 


Weather, Fair. Showery. Wet. 
Yes. 
Distance from home (miles). Time taken on journey. 


Birthplace of householder’s wife or of householder if woman. 
Birmingham. 


When did she come to Birmingham ? 
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The Preference Form (Front) 
Serial No. 1650 


BOURNVILLE VILLAGE TRUST 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


N Mr. X.Y. Z, 
A 10 The Square. 


1.— Below are twelve 
house. Which of these apply in your case? 


(1) You are near your friends. x 
(2) You like the house, 


Possible reasons for living in your present 


(3) It is near place of husband’s (or principal wage- 


earner’s) work. 
(4) The rent is low. x 
(5) You own the house. 
(6) You like a garden. 
(7) You like living near centre of City. 
(8) You prefer to live away from centre of City. 


(9) You are a member of local Church, Club, or Societies. 


(10) You would hate trouble and 
(11) You would probabl 
left. x 
(12) It is the only house you can get. 
Any other reason should be added. 


cost of moving. 


The Preference Form (Back). 


y have to pay higher rent if you 


2.— Below are ten possible reasons for moving. If you did think 


of moving, which of these would apply in your case? 


(1) You want to be near friends, 

(2) You want a garden. 

(3) You would like to be n 

(4) You wish to be nearer hi 
earner’s) work, 


carer country or parks, 
usband’s (or principal wage- 
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(5) You would like a nicer house. x 
(6) Your present rent is too high for you. 
(7) You would like a new house. 
(8) You wish to live in a flat. 
(9) You prefer to be nearer centre of City. 
(10) You prefer to be further from centre of City. 
Any other reason should be added. 


On the whole, do you want to move? Yes. 
Where would you like to live? Washwood Heath or Pype Hayes 


Would it be further from husband’s or principal wage-earner’s 
place of work? Yes. 


Would it cost more in travelling? Yes. 

Have you applied for a Corporation house? Yes. 
Where? Washwood Heath. 

When? 1932. 


Investigator G. J. G. 
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